OBSERVATIONS 

I. 

On  a  late  Publication,  entitled 
"A     DIALOGUE 

'*    O    K       THE 

"ACTUAL       STATE      of       PARLIAMEN  T,'> 

AND    ALSO    ON    A   TREATISE    ENTITLED 

"FREE    PARLIAMENT  S." 

With  Remarks  on 

Mr.  HatfeWs  Argument  concerning  Annual  EleSiionSy 

AND     ON 

The  Letter  to  Mr.  Sinclair. 


*'  The  general  Jlory  of  mankind  will  evince  that  fettled  authority  is  very  f el- 
dom  refified,  —  Grofs  corruption  or  evident  imbecillity  is  neceffary  to  the  fup^ 
frejjion  cf  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their 
governors^  on  thofe  whom  they  fee  furrounded  with  fplendour  and  fortified  by 
power  "     The  Rambler^  No.  50. 

**  One  may  generally  obferve^  that  the  body  of  the  people  has  jufier  views 
for  the  public  good^  and  purjues  them  with  greater  uprightnefs,  than  the  no" 
bility  and  gentry^  who  have  fo  many  private  expecfations  and  particular  inte^ 
rejis  which  hang  like  a  falfe  bias  upon  their  judgements^  and  may  poffibly  dif- 
pofe  them  to  facrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
fortunes  ;  whereas  the  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  profited ^  in  chan- 
•  ges  and  revolutions^  than  of  public  blejjings  which  are  to  diffufe  themfelves 
over  the  whole  fiate  in  general."  Addifon^  s  Remarks  on  fever  al  Parts  of  /- 
taly^  on  the  article  *  Pavia  and  Milan.* 

"  When^  on  the  authority  merely  of  their  experience^  without  argument 
or  proof,  Jl at efm en  thwart  regulations  drawn  up  on  principles  of  public 
good,  and  to  counteraiSt  particular  interefts,  /  Jhall  be  apt  to  jufpecfy 
with  the  vulgar^  that  their  opinions  are  folely  formed  on  fmifler  viewsJ** 
Obfervations  on  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  Difcontents,  By 
Mrs.  Macaulay  :   1 770. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 

N^'OTHING,  of  general  importance  to  a  nation,  has  ever  been 
attempted  without  encountering  the  contempt  of  the  unre- 
flecting, the  arts  of  the  interefted,  and  the  bitter  cenfure  of 
tbofe  in  whom  pafiion  predominates  over  reafon  and  the  regard  of  pub» 
lie  utility.  The  queftion  of  reform  in  the  representation,  on  a 
great  and  liberal  fcale,  could  not  efcape  from  the  diftinguifhing  atten- 
dants on  fuperior  excellence.  It  could  not  long  be  without  profefTed 
antagonifts.  l^wo  have  lately  appeared  :  and^  as  they  are  imagined 
to  include  whatever  can  be  faid  molt  plaufibly  or  moft  ftrongly  on  that 
fide  of  the  fubjedt,  I  fhall  examine,  without  prologue  or  apology,  their 
feveral  arguments.  I  mean  the  ^  Dialogue  on  the  a^ual  State  of  Parlia^ 
*  menty  and  the  Treatife  which  is  entitled  ^  Free  Parliaments :'  —  of 
which  the  firft  may  be  called  the  fword,  and  the  other  the  (hield,  of 
theanti-reformifts.  The  onefplendid;  the  other,  though  not  of  hea- 
venly panoply,  yet,  likethofe  defences  ufed  by  a  fpecies  of  gladiators, 
well  calculated  to  entangle  an  opponent.  The  firft  being  written  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  better  adapted,  I  apprehend,  to  the  communication 
of  clear  and  familiar  truths  than  to  the  impartial  developement  of  a  fyf- 
tem  fo  refined  as  that  which  it  infinuates,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  heads  of  both  to  one  fimple  form,  noticing  in  what  they  agree  and 
in  what  they  differ,  and  then  attempt  to  appreciate  their  refpedtive  me- 
rits. 

The  author  on  '  Free  Parliaments*  has  very  properly  reduced  his  poll- 
tions  to  a  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  his  tra£t.  In  that  table  he  in- 
cludes both  his  afiertionsand  the  inftances  which  he  defigns  to  ferve  as 
proofs.  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  ftating  the  afTertions:  the 
proofs  will  be  of  courfe  confidered  in  their  proper  place. 

That  new  parliaments  every  year,  or  oftener,  are  no  part  of  the 
conftitution  by  common-law  ;  *  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  ena6ted 
or  confirmed  by  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.  f  that  frequent  elections 
would  be  dangerous,  and  inconfiltent  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  ;  J 
that  the  idea  of  a  general  or  an  equal  rcprcfentation  is  not  conftitu- 
tionally^  grounded  ;§  that  the  reftoring  it  to  its  extent,  or  eftablifhingaa 
univerfal  exercife  of  elective  right,  would  produce  tumult  and  confu- 
fion  ;+  are  principles  which,  I  think,  pervade  both  publications.  The 
Dialogue,  however,  is  characterifed  by  fomething  not  fo  openly  de- 
fended or  explained  with  fuch  nicety  in  the  other  It  contains —  (for 
the  ^\<i^^  to  which  the  advantage  in  every  interlocution  is  given,  forms 
the  character  of  the  piece)  —  it  contains  an  elaborate  vindication  of  [he 
influence  of  the  crown  and  ariltocracy  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  oligarchical  confequence  derived  on  members  of  that 

B  houfe 


*  P.  9  on  Free  parliaments.  f  P.  13.  %  P.  26-7. 

fl  P.  32  of  the  Dialogue,  §  P.  30  on  Free  Parliunicuts* 

+  P.  34.  of  the  Dialogue,     P.  37,  Free  Parliamenis. 
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houfe  by  overgrown  property  and  family  connections.  This  kind  of 
importance,  however,  the  author  of  the  Free  Parliaments  does  noc 
think  fufficiently  great.  The  Dialogue^  faithful  to  the  motto  prefixed, 
goes  the  length  of  urging  throughout,  that  the  deviations  from  the 
conditutional  idea  of  the  houfe  of  commons  being  the  reprefentative  of 
the  commonalty,  the  abufes  which  have  perverted  its  '  original  inten-  i 
*  tion/**  are  really  national  benefits,  l^hat  the  houfe  of  commons 
owes  its  whole  efficiency  to  being  no  longer  the  reprefentative  of  thofe 
from  whom  its  very  name  is  received.  That  the  practicability  of  a  re- 
form, which  would  amount  to  a  renovation,  is  almoii:  an  inadmiflible 
idea;  its  inconveniences  great  and  inftant  j  its  efficacy  remote  and  h 
uncertain  ;  and  that  the  benefit  of  an  inferior  degree  of  reform  is  hardly  Jl 
worth  the  experiment.  This  lalt  opinion  there  feems  much  reafon  for 
admitting:  and  hence,  probably,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  fome  confi- 
derable  towns  appear  difinclined  to  receive  the  benefit  of  reprefentation 
on  a  plan  of  partial  reform. 

The  firft  point,  that  new  parliaments  every  year  are  no  part  of  the 
original  conllitution,  the  author  of  Free  Parliaments  has  very  flightly 
difpatched  :  and,  inftead  of  what  might  have  been  fairly  deduced  in 
proof  of  the  ancient  exercife  of  this  right,  before  feudal  tyranny  eclip- 
fed  the  conftitution,  we  are  entertaine<i  with  the  arbitrary  innovations 
of  thatoppreffive  fyftem  which  was  ever  incapable  of  being  allied  with 
Britifh  freedom.  Tiie  heterogeneous  mixture  (for  union  it  could  not 
be  of  principles  thus  difcordant)  was  maintained  only  by  force,  as  by 
force  it  had  been  effected.  Yet  thefe  new  afl'emblies  yearly  may  be 
traced  from  the  general  pra6lice  of  German  communities*  long  before 

the 
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*  *  Lambard,  who  was  no  zealot  of  a  party,  nor  afluated  by  any  fac- 

*  tious  motive,  but  a  cool,  diligent,  and  judicious,  antiquary,  traces  the 
«  origin  of  parliaments,  in  his  book  entitled  ^rchion,  from  the  old  Germansy 
'  through  ihc  Saxon  and  Norma7i  governments,  to  the  times  approaching  his 

*  own;  and    cites  a  number  of  hiftories  and  records,  in  which   fuch  words 

*  oi  uni'ver/alify  are  ufed,  as  clearly  demonftrate  that  all  the  commonalty  of  the 

*  realm  had,  what  they  certainly  have  not   forfeited  and    could  not  furren- 

*  der,  an  equal  fhare  in  the  legiflature.  •*  De  rnajoribus  rebus  confultant 
•*  omnes,^^  fays  Tacitus  :  **  ealra  wiiena,"  fay  the  Saxon  princes  : 
**  convocavit  clerum  et  populum"    fays  M.  Paris  of  Henry  III.  and  a- 

*  gain,  **  omfies  clericos  et  laicos  totius  regni  ;"  which  words  are  alfo  ufed  in 

*  4  William  1.  1.  58.  **  tote  la  conunune,^''  fays  the  ftatute  14  Edward  II. 

*  and,  if  thefe  authorities  were  not  fufficient,  a  thoafand  more  might  eafily 

*  be  adduced  to  warrant  the  conclufion,  which  Lambard  forcibly  draws; 
**  that  e=very  man  is  faid  to  be  bound  by  that  which  doth  pafs  from  the  parlia- 
**  ment  ;  becaufe  e'very  man,  from  the  highejl  to  the  /ow£/?,  is  there  either  in 
**  perfon  or  by  procuration.'*'     J  cannot  retrain  from  adding  a  very  lirong  pai- 

*  fage  from    Lord-Chancellor  West's   Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Manner  of 

*  creating  Peers  :  **  it  is  no  wonder,'*  fays  that  learned  writer,  *'  that  it  was 
*'  always  thought  necellary,  as  well  as  reafonable,  to  conlult  the  n/jhole  kmg- 

•'  dom 
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the  period  whence  he  derived  his  evidence.  They  may  be  traced  in 
our  annals  with  greater  clearnefs  than  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
fidering  the  inroads  of  time,  aided  by  the  malignant  fubtilty  of  defpo- 
tifm. 

Now  for  the  efFe6l  of  the  ancient  ftatutes.  It  is  maintained,  that 
the  defign  of  the  adi:  of  4  and  36  Edw.  III.  was  only  to  provide  for  the 
fitting  of  parliament  without  fuch  long  intermifTions  as  afterwards  took 
place,  and  by  no  means  for  felTional  rc-ele6lions,  every  year  or  oftener. 
And  vet  there  is  direct  proof,  from  the  writs  of  fummons  for  every 
year,  (three  excepted,"^  from  the  34th  to  the  50th  ;  for  two,  out  of 
thofe  three,  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence;  and  a  general  prefumption  e- 
ven  for  the  only  one  remaining.  *  If  the  intent  had  been  merely  that 
the  king  fhould  not  ad  without  parliament,  would  thefe  new  writs 
have  been  fo  regularly  repeated  ?  And,  farther,  from  the  15th  Ed.  II. 
to  the  15th  Ed.  III.  for  twenty  years  fucceffively,  evidence  has  been 
happily  preferved  of  annual  elections,  wiih  one  year  only  excepted, 
and  that  probably  an  omiflion,  as  in  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  years 
there  were  two  elections  tor  each,  agreeably  to  the  plain  intent  of  the 
claufe, — 'once  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be;* — the  force  of  which 
expreflion  can  only  be  evaded  by  giving  it  a  meaning  abfolutely  abfurd 
and  incredible.  By  king  Alfred's  laws  parliaments  were  held  twice  a  year. 
The  fame  by  Edgar's.  Prorogations,for  continuing  the  fame  parliament, 
without  re-eleiSion  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons,  appear  to 
have  been  a  comparatively  recent  ufage,  unknown  to  the  fimplicity  of 
our  fathers  ;  a  baneful  innovation,  introduced  by  the  ever- wakeful 
fubtilty  of  that  power  which  always  will  encroach  on  any  unguarded 
fide  of  public  freedom.  A  parliament,  fitting  after  the  year  of  its  elec- 
tjon  was  expired,  muft  be  firft  proved  to  have  been  cujiomary  in  thofe 
days.  The  proof,  fo  far  as  it  reaches,  (and  it  extends  pretty  far  be- 
fore and  after  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.)  is  diredlly  the  reverfe. 

One  precedent   is  attempted,  by  the  author  of    •   Free  Parliaments^ 
from  the  year  1 397  ;  and  this  a  very  unfavourable \  one  ;  as  the  parlia- 
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•*  dom  in  parliament  upon  all  affairs  and  demands  which  were  extra-feudal 
**  and  of  a  general  concern  ;  and,  therefore,  that  great  king,  Edward  I. 
•*  was  fo  fenfible  of  thejullice  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  that  he  inferted, 
•*  in  his  writs  of  Jummoris  to  parliament,  2i%  ajirji  priuiiple  of  law t  and  as 
«*  his  reafon  for  fummoning  parliaments,  Thaty  in  e'very  affair,  njubich  rela- 
**  ted  to  the  whole  kingdom^  the  conjent  of  the  whole  kingdom  ought  to  be  requi- 
•*  red.^^  "  Lex  juihffirna,  ut  quod  omnes  t.ingit  ab  omnibus  app:obecur," 
\*  are  the  original  words.'  Addition,  by  the  editor,  from  p.  10  and  11  of 
,•  A  Letter  to  a  patriot  Senator.^   London,    1783. 

•  *  Annual  Parliaments,'  by  Granville  Sharp,  Efq.  p.  46-7.  73,  note; 
74.  and  his  Detlar.  of  the  FeopWs  natural  Right,   Sec.   n,  159-170. 

f  Note  by  the  editor.  This  is  not  the  only  unfavourable  tircumftance 
attending  the  boafted /»rfr^//<'«r  for  prorogations  in  1397;  and  the  unlucky 
citer  of  it  ominoully  Humbles  on  the  threfhold,  as  it  were,  of  his  ar- 
gument, (this  biiing   the   very   frjf  precedent,  it    feems*    he    is  able    to 

find,) 
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incntmct  the  17th  of  Sept.  1397,  and  held  Its  fecond   feflion  the  2gtlA 
of  January,  1398.      If  this  be  a  proof    againft  annual   parliaments^ 


find,)  erroneoufly  citing  the  year  1397  as  the  **  11th  of  Richard  II.*' 
whereas  better  aut'horities  inform  us,  that  it  was  much  later  in  that  reign, 
even  the  21ft  year,  and  confequently  that  **  a/I  the  Jlatutes^^  in  queftion 
**  w^r^"  NOT  fo  *'  recent  in  euery  one's  memory,'''  by  ten  years,  as  this  wri- 
ter would  infinuate.  But,  what  is  Hill  move  unfavourable  10  \\\s  frjf  pre- 
cedent,  the  year  1397  was  the  fatal  year  wherein  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, (K.  Richard  IF.)  by  rendering  himfelf  abfolute  in  po^er,  ceafed 
to  be  a  legal  king  in  this  limited  monarchy;  and,  o\  courfe,  through  his 
own  perjury  and  difioyalty  to  the  ftate,  juftiiied  the  fubfequent  rebellion, 
which,  in  defiance  of  his  ho2i^t^  frmne/s,  thruit  him  from  the  throne  I 
For  this  ill-advifed  obrtinate  monarch,  in  that  very  year,  (1  3Q7,)  (as  a  pre- 
lude   to  his  own  deftrudtion,)   *'  plainly  jnanifejled  the  defign  he   had  formed  to 

**  u/urp  de/potic  poaver/*  &c. — (See  Ada  Regia,   p.  190)  And  **  had  fo 

*'  i/oeil  ordrid  all  matters  before  hand,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  hwving  a  parlia- 
**  ment  at  his  dfvotiony^  Sec.  (Ibid.)  —  *'  '^f  he  parliament,  thus  packed, 
**  affemhltd  nxjith  a  difpnfition  to  do  e'very  thing  the  king  could 'VJiJh,^'  (Ibid.)  — 
We  need  not  wonder  then  to  find,  in  fuch  a  fatal  year  of  mifrule  and  royal 
treachery,  the  firft  baneful  example  oi  ?ifJJion  of  par  Lament  ^without  re-ele^ion: 
but,  is  the  example  fa^vourable  to  the  pretended  right  of  prorogations  from 
vear  to  year  ?  Surely  not  !  It  proves  only  that  the  citer  of  it  is  either  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  true  diftindion  between  a  legal  precedent  and  a  corrupt 
example,  (^^  corruptelay'  which  the  law  abhors,  and  warns  us  to  rejed  all 
fuch  in  the  feleftion  of  examples  for  the  proof  of  any  legal  ufe  or  cultom  — 
•'  Mains  vjus  abolendus  ef,'  J  or  Dtherwife  he  is  miferably  deficient  in  the 
firll  and  moft  necefiary  principle  aniongft  men,  common  hcnejiy  I  To  fuch  a 
pitiable  di\\tn\n\^.h\sfrfpre(edenf  has  inevitably  reduced  him  !  And  his  2d, 
3d,  4th,  &c.  examples  are  all  equally  corrupt  and  ejfceptionable  ;  — — —  they 
iare  baneful  confequences  o(  the  d^Jp otic  (and  therefore  illegal)  rule  of  the  two 
preceding  Tudors,  and  are  not  lefs  repugnant  to  the  ancient  conjlitutional u- 
fage  of  Engl' fi>  parliaments  than  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  I  -—  Now  **  nvhat 
*»  Jhall  ijoejay  to  this  speculator,"  (to  ule  his  own  language  in  *'  Free 
•'  Farliamekts,"  p.  10)  **  if,  upon  a  flight  examination  into  the  authori- 
^*  ties,  w^/w^//'^//'*— his  doflrine  (of  **  the  parliamentary  consti- 
*'  TUTiON  OF  England";  —  **  is  not  founded  in  truth  I  that  it  is  an  impofi- 
^'  tion  upon  the  public  r"'  &c.  —  **  7  am  afraid  that  fuch  df co-very  nfsill  give  us 
**  cauje  to  arraign  H  I  S  motives  ;  for  it  is  barely  pojjible  to  ajcibe  all  that  H  E  \ 
**  hath  nxjritten  upon  t/.is  Jubjed  to  ignorance."  Yet  this  unwary  adnjocate 
for  iniquity  h^^  attempted  (though,  indeed,  it  is  *^  no  mar^tl ;  fur  Satan 
**  himjelf  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  [it  i?]  no  great 
*'  thing  if  his  minifers  alfo  be  transformed  as  the  minijlcrs  of  righteoufnefs, 
^*  &c."  has  attempted,  J  fay)  to  oclude  unwary  readers  of  parliamentary 
information  by  covering  his  fyf^em  of  corruption  and  treafon  to  his  country 
with  the  falfe  liile  of  **  Free  Parliaments'":  but  at  the  fame  time  he  has 
T,r\Jid^ni\y  concealed  his  name,  the  only  mark  of  wifdom  which  either  ne,  or 
his  colleague  in  mifreprefentaiion  and  delufion,  the  author  of  the  **  Dia- 
f*  logk(  on  the  adual  State  of  Far liament,''  have  manifeiled  in  their  refpediye 

writings^ 
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the  lord-mayor  of  London  is  not  an  annual  magiftrate,  being  chofen 
the  1  uerla  of  one  year,  and  fitting  to  the  atter  end  of  the  next 

The  next  inftance  is  deduced  from  i  E.  VI.  1547.  ^n  hundred  and 
eiohtv-.hrce  years  from  36  Ed.  III.  and  thofe,  in  great  part,  years  of 
d^oltinc  conteft  betweet  the  faftion  of  Lancafter  and  that  of  York. 

wVtholt  attending,  therefore,  to  the  obfervat^ons  on  the  fol  ow.ng 
reicrn  of  Elizabeth,  impartial  judgement  may  reft  alTured,  that  the  an- 
Si^of  Engand  was  J <:UA  yearly  [and  ««»r.  ./r.»  '  when  oc- 
caTon  required]*  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commonalty ;  and  that  fuch 
were  the  parliaments  intended  by  the  ftatuies  in  queftion. 

On  thefe  proofs,  and  with  this  fent.ment  of  the.r  force,  1  had  left  the 
poh^t  in  my  firft  edition  of  this  little  tradt :  but  having  feen,.n  the 
Kthly  Review,  lUr.  Hatfall's**  arguments  and  op.n.on  confidered 
is  of  g  later  weight  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fcale  than  my  'd«='^;?nj^- 
urefrntthem  tome,  and,  it  being  the  opm.on  of  a  learned  and  moft 
?efpeaable  friend  that  they  ought  to  be  diftinaiy  exammed,  though 
we  concur  in  thinking  them  invalid  I  (hall  entreat  the  pat.ence  and 
Tttention  of  my  reader  to  the  farther  d.fcuffion  of  th.s  fubjeft. 
'  M  Hatfell^rounds  his  opinion,^  that  the  intent  o.  the  ftatutes 
of  Edward,  and  the  antient  law  an<l  conftitut.on  of  the  kmgdom,  re- 
qufr  p  liaments  to // once  at  lead  in  every  year,  but  "ot  that  they 
foouldbe  annually,  or  oftener,  ehaed,  upon  the  ^^^'^^'^  f^'«^\ll '^^ 
on..  Parliament,  commonly  called  the  Triennial  Bill,  1640  ;  the  fta- 
ZtoiiTcha.  II.  ch.  I ,  the  bill  of  rights  ;  the  bth  W.  &  M.  ch.  2  ; 
the  praa.ce  fince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  prefumpt.ve  opin.oii 
of  lawyers  and  other  leading  men  in  parlianienr. 

The  long  Parliament,  as  appears  from  the   hiftor.cal  faft,  and  the 
very  name,  was  more  anxious  to  prevent  the  crown  from  aaing  wit^h- 

writings  ;   whereby  indeed  they  effettua.ly  iecure  (heirperfons  from  the  jutt 
deieftation  of  .nil  honeft  Englifhroen.  ,,1      „».r.„» 

The  u,.co,,fiimionalprinc^le.<  of  both  thefc  writers,  as  well  as  the  meafu  e 
oi\L  iJory  abiluL,  Jc   pointedly  expofed  alfo  in  att  "^1^"^^  ^  ^dl- 
writcen  trad  lately  preienied  to   the  Sock ty  for  conft.tutional  Information 
rnderVetollowiny  title  ^_  "  A  Le:ur  U  ,h  Author  of  a  P amphUt  enutkd 

"  •^AddftfonoHhe  editor.  The  words  _  "  ./ W  he,"  -  in  the  aa  of  4 
Fdw.  Ill  werecepfured,  indeed,  by  the  learned  Blackftone,  as  •  loo/ea«d 
•  wrw;'  buthisglofswasunanfwerably  confuted  by  a  remark  on  <fo  «- 
..>4  .™™«<./W.V«'S'»'»  °f ''^^  "l'^'"  fentence  VIZ.  that  the  faid  df- 
.ri/iry  words  wer'e  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  main  purpofe  of  th 
aa,  (the  holding  a^W  parliaments.)  but  merely  to  the  remaining  part  o( 
the  fentence,  vil  "  and  more  often,"  which  (compared  with /*.  «/«^^  cfth 
times,  proved  by  the  writs)  unqueflionably  fixes  the  true  meaning  of  the  aa  ir 
favour  of /#o»«/eleaions.  See  Ded.  of  the  People's  Rights,  liC.  p.  .6j-8,  n 
••  In  his  "  Precedents  of  Proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
+  P.  106-8.  in  the  notes.-^irf;/««*y '*«£'/"»'•.  The  foppofed./;w«o 
Mr.  Hatlell,  in  the  lafl-cited  notes,  as  tompendioufly  ftated  above  by  IVIr 
Loffc.  is  a  much  mote  favourable  conftrudion  than  Mr.  Hatfell  s  <,-wn  i^ora 
^jU  really  warrant. 


^  ^  ^  H 

out  parliaments  than  to  enquire  into  the  limits  of  their  own  dele^ation^ 
And,  with  reverence  beitfpoken,  (andin  thisl  believe  myfelf  fupported  ■ 
by  the  judgement  of  fome  who  revere  the  wife  and  virtuous  part  of  their 
condud  as  much  as  I,)  thofe  great  men  were  probably  not  ignorant  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  new  yearly  parliaments,  but  went  on  the 
fatal  idea  of  the  neceiTity  of  keeping  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  for 
fear  it  fliould  fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  lefs  willing,  or  lefs  capable 
of  contendmg  with  the  encroachments  of  prerogative;  thus  facrificinff 
»  fundamental  public  right  to  the  baneful  doarine  of  expediency. 

In  1667,  the  parliament,  faifely  tender  of  the  mifconceived  honour 
of  the  crown,  palTed  the  repeal  of  the  former  triennial  ad  of  1640 
though  as  lord  Clarendon  (after  fome  ill  judged  cxpreffions,  which  his 
bias  to  prerogative  often  occafions  him  to  ufe)  obfcrves,  with  much 
candour,  that*  *fince  it  was  evident  great  inconveniences  had  befallen 
the  kingdom  by  the  long  intermifTions,  that  could  not  have  happened 
if  there  had  not  been  fonje  negled  of  what  had  been  fettled  by  former 
Jaws,  there  was  iome  colour  of  reafon  for  thofe  changes  by  which  the 
crown  could  in  no  cafe  fufFer  but  by  its  own  default.' 

7  he  parliament,  however,  having  repealed  that  ad  which  provided 
lortbeifluingof  writs  ofelec1:ion,  even  without  the  king's  confent  if 
withholden  beyond  the  time  iimited  by  the  ad,  proceed  by  a  new  la'w  • 
reciting,  m  the  third  feclion,  thus:  'Becaufe,  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
^atutes  of  this  realm,  made  in  the  reign  of  king  tdward  the  Third, 
Parliaments  are  to  be  held  very  often,  be  it  declared  andenaaed' 
that,  hereafter,  the  sitting  and  holding  of  Parliaments  (hall  not 
be  intermitted  or  dilcontinucd  above  three  years  at  the  molt;'  and  con- 
cludes, '  but  that  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
fent  parliament,  and  fo  from  time  to  time,  or,  if  there  be  occalion, 
more  of^ten,  (referring  manifeftly  to  the  fimilar  words  in  the  ftatute  of 
tdw.  111.)  yourmajefly,  &c.  do  iflue  out  your  writs  for  ca/lh^^  &c. 
another  parliament,  to  the  end  there  may  be  a  frequent  calling, 
aflembling,  and  holding,  of  parliaments.' 

The  calling  here  mentioned,  which  is  to  h^ frequent^  evidently  is 
ufed  in  Its  proper  parliamentary  fenfe  by  \{^M\^g  new  writs  of  ele^ion, 
though  It  gives  far  lels  than  the  conititutionai  rights  declared  by  the 
ftatute  of  Edward  ill.  which  ffatute  Mihon  confiders  as  iWW  in  force 
and  wnich  IS  now  in  force  for  reafons  to  be  explained,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  word,  declared  in  this  aa  of  Cha.li.  feems  probably  intended  to  in- 
timate the  precedent  conftitutional  right  of  the  people  to  the /r.^«.«/ 
holding  of  parliaments :  Imce,  had  they  meant  to  introduce  a  new  privi- 
iege,  'be  it  enaaed'  would  have  been  the  proper  term,  without  pre- 
fixing  the  word  ^  aedared,'  It  is  alfoof  fome  importance  that,  in  fo 
Ihort  an  aa,  the  v^ox^sftttwg  and  holding  of  Parliaments  are  both 
ufed;  whereas,  had  it  been  intended  to  fecure  merely  ti  fejfion  onct  m 
three  years,////w^  would  have  been  exclufively  applied  by  ufelf.  Of  the 

import 
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import  of  the  word  'holding,'  I  purpofe  to  fay  more  hereafter;  at 
prefentl  fhall  only  remark  this  parliament  feems  to  have  had  afenfe, 
though  not  the  moft  accurate  and  conftitutional,  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  frequent  NEW  parliaments,  but,  after  having  been  fo courteous 
as  to  furrender  to  the  difcretion  o^  the  crown  the  right  which  touched 
themi'trlves,  of  frequent  I  y7?///«^,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  indiftindl  ill 
whar  regards  the    right  of  their  constituents  FREquENTLY  to 

ELECT. 

I  omit  noticing,  in  its  order  of  time,  the  bill  of  rights,  and  fhall  firfl: 
fpeak  to  the  a6l  of  the  6th  W.  &  M.  ch.  2.  by  which  it  is  declared^  in 
the  preamble,  that,  '  hy  THE  ancient  ^a^s  and Jiatutes  of  this  kingdom  y 
FREQiiENT  PARLIAMENTS  OUGHT  TO  BE  HELD,  and  that  frequent  and 
new  parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the 
king  and  people,* 

On  this  i  have  to  obferve,  that,  by  the  words,  *  THE  ancient  laws 
andfiatutesy    the  reference  of  the  preamble  to  the  common  law  rights  and 
to  acts  of   parliament  as  declaratory  thereof,  cannot  well  be  overlooked 
or  controverted  ;  and  they  give  ''frequently  heW  its  proper  force,  by 
fubjoining  a  declaration  of  the  mutual  intereft  of  the  crown  and  people 
in  frequent  elc6iions\  and  here  the  ingenious  author  of  the  letter  occa- 
fioned   by  the  pamphlet,   intitled,   '  Free  Parliaments,'    will   give  me 
leave  to  queftion  the  validity  of  his  reafoning,  on  the  word  «^ty  being 
brought  in  by  the  fecond  claufe,  as  '\{  frequent  fittings  had  been  the  er- 
clufiveobje£iof  the  firll.  Had  the  ad  been  pafTed  when  frequent  fittings 
in\\^\'\G.i\  frequent  ekSiionSy  the  parliament  ending  with  each  fefiion,  then, 
indeed,    the  word  new  would  have  been  unneceffary;   but    a  corrupt 
ufage  having  been  introduced,  the  word  new  was  become    neceffary; 
not  by  way  of  creating  a  privilege  of  new  elections,  but  to  explain  the 
words  which  preceded,  and  which,  to  our  anceftors,  happier  in  that 
important  refpe(St,the  ufe  of  centuries  would  havefufficientlyexplainedj 
and  thence  I  apprehend  it  is,  that  the  word  *new'  is  not  in  theftatutes 
of  the  thirdEdvvard.  It  was  implied,  in  the  very  notion  oi holding  apar- 
liament  Qvtry  year  or  oftener,  that  it  muft  be  at  leaft  yearly  eleded.  And 
the  ufe  of  the  new  parliaments,  mentioned  in  the  a£t  of  William,  per- 
fectly correfponds  with  theobjetSl  declared  in  iheftatuteof  36  Edw.  IIL 
ch.  14.     The  general  preamble  whereof  is ;  'to  the  amendment  of  the 
outrageous  grievances  aud  oppre/fions  done  to  the  people  ^    and  then  ia 
the  particular  claufe,  *  for  maintenance  of  the  faid  articles  and  ftatutes, 
and   redrefs  of  divers  mifcbiefs  and   grievances  which   daily  happen. 
Parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year,  as  before  was  ordained 
by  Itatate.*     Now,  yearly  deputations  were  certainly,  then  and  always, 
well   adapted  to  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  by  the  conitant  refort  they 
muft  afford  to  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  who  may  otherwife  fuffer  evils 
of  which  neither  themfelves  nor  their  reprefentatives  can  be  timely  and 
efFedually  informed  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  relief  to  their  eftate,  anJ  a  remedy 
againft  outrageous    oppreffions  and    grievances,   daily  happening,  the 
good  people  of  England  would  have  felt  themfelves  releafcd  from  the 

rod 
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rod  tobechaftifed  with  fcorpions,  had  the  art  of  rendering  parliament*    ] 
perennial  been  then  pradicable ;  but  to  form  fo  much  as  theimagina- 
tion  of  it  was  referved  for  other  times. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  theBill  of  Rights,  which  declares,  that,  *  for 
the  redrefs  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amendment,  (trengrhening, 
and  preferving,  of  the  hws,  parlia?nents  ought  to  be  hel^ frequently.'  Oa 
this  article  1  muft  prefume  to  fay,  that  I  cannot  fpealc  in  the  ttrong 
and  extenfive  terms  of  panegyric,  which  Mr.  Harfell  and  many  refped- 
able  perfons  have  employed  in  praifmg  this  bill.  However  much  I  may 
agree  that  in  this  memorable  a£t  we  ought  to  have  found  '  a  fettled  con- 
ftitution,'  I  fear  we  find  little  more  than  an  impcrfeft  enumeration  of 
particular  and  notorious  grievances,  the  illegality  of  which  is  afTertcd  ; 
but,  in  providing  future  fecurities,  or  explaining  the  extent  and  limits 
of  thofe  formerly  provided,  ic  is,  as  our  admirable  female  hidorian  has 
noticed,  remarkably  loofe.  How  vague,  in  this  particular  and  great 
point,  is  by  Mr.  Hatfell  himfelf  acknowledged  ;  and  yet  this  '  above 
air  is  to  explain  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  statutes  of  Edward 
the  THIRD.  The  reafons  have  been  given  why  no  explanation  feems 
to  be  deducible  from  the  other  a6ts,  but  what  rather  fupports  than  in- 
validates the  conftru^lion  of  the  words  in  queftion  to  be  for  /ejftonal 
parliaments*^  yearly  or  oftenereleded  according  to  the  ancientlaws  and 
right  of  the  people  ;  and,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  petulance  againlt  the 
writer,  or  perverfenefs  on  the  fubjecSl,  when  I  declare  that,  to  my  idea, 
theBill  of  Rights  is  even  lefs  adapted,  than  any  of  the  other  ads,  to  the 
point  which  it  is  brought  by  the  author  of  the  precedents  to  prove; 
were  I  to  contend  for  any  thing  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  fhould  fin- 
cerely  think  it  favoured  the  principle  of  frequent  eleSiions  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  thelc,  I  think  the  evidence  fomuch  better  eftablifhed  as  not 
to  need  an  elucidation  fo  defecS^ive, 

Another  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Hatfell,  is  that  of  ufage,  commencing 
two  hundred  years  later  than  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  j  which  furely  no 
principle  of  law  or  reafon  will  allow  to  counterad  the  admitted  ufage 
of  two  centuries,  and  more  immediately  after  the  ftatuie,  and  of  ages 
prior  to  it.  From  this  precedent,  concomitant  and  fubfequent  ufage, 
agreeably  to  right,  muft  the  conftrudion  be  drawn  5  and  not  from  an 
abufe  which  dared  fo  very  long  after  to  innovate  upon  law,  prefcrip- 
lion,  and  facred  juftice.  Even  if  long  or  fhort  parliaments  were  taken 
for  matters  of  indifference,  and  not  one  the  moil  juft  and  falutary,  the 
other  the  mofl  pernicious  oi  eftablifliments,  a  prior  and  continued 
ufage  muft  have  guided  the  interpretation,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ad 
could  not  have  been  made  to  depend  on  a  pradice  of  innovation  fo 
much  pofterior.  There 

•  I  ufe  the  word  as  Mr.  Sharp  has  done  in  his  feveral  valuable  trails  00 
this  fubjeft,  judging  it  a  more  exadl  and  conftitutional  expreflion  than  an- 
nual parliaments.  Seflional  parliaments  can  never  have  lefs  than  annual 
eledions;  they  may  on  feme  emergency  have  more,  and  thus  parliament* 
would  be  holden  once  ayear^  which  is  equivalent  to  annualljy  or  (on  fome  gre«t 
occafions)  more  often  elected. 
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There  remains  the  head  of  argument  from  the  prefumed  opinion  of 
lawyers  and  great  men  in  parliament.  The  reply  to  this,  my  remarks 
on  the  ait  of  the  long  parliament,  I  truft,  have  in  fome  degree  antici- 
pated. Be  the  declaration  of  lawyers,  and  leading  men  inthehoufe, 
how  full  foever,  that  parliaments  need  not  to  be  eleSled  but  only  to  fit  yearly  y* 
it  will  be  but  the  declaration  of  triiftees  on  the  meafure  of  that  power 
which  they  rhight  fuppofe  to  belong  to  them ;  a  meafure  never  to  be  de- 
termined on  their  opinion  in  their  own  favour.  But  nothing  is  offered 
beyond  negative  inference.  Becaufe  they  did  not  call  in  queftuMi  the  va- 
lidity of  their  fitting  longer  than  a  year  from  their  ele6tion,  we  are  de- 
fired  to  conclude  for  the  validity  of  their  fodoing.  Neither  didCharles 
c!all  in  queftion  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  fhip-money.  If  it  be  faid, 
that,  however  the  body  of  the  houfe  might  aflume  a  length  of  duration 
greater  than  conftituilonally  belonged  to  them,  or  accept  it  from  the 
crown,  by  fitting  on  prorogations  beyond  their  term,  yet  fome  difinte- 
refted  members  would  have  fpoken  againft  it;  the  anfwer  is  obvious, 
we  have  no  fuch  full  information  of  the  parliamentary  hiftory  of  that 
period  as  might  afTure  they  did  not :  and,  if  we  had,  no  more  would 
follow  than  fimply  this,  that  men,  occupied  by  the  attention  to  great  and 
arduous  obje^s  for  the  defence  of  themfelves  and  the  people  againft 
the  encroachmentsof  the  crown,  did  not  take  the  retrofpe£l  which  they 
fhould  have  done  to  the  boundaries  of  their  own  delegation,  which  a 
lapfe  of  years  had  fomewhat  obfcufed.  And,  if  the  people  in  a  fhort 
time  lofe  fight  of  efTential  liberty  by  difufe,  little  can  it  be  wondered 
that  power  forgets  the  duties  which  it  is  not  taught  to  remember  by  ha- 
bitual exercife. 

After  ali^  the  (hort  parliament  which  met  in  April,  1640,  and  made 
way  for  the  long  in  November  of  the  fame  year,  feem  to  have  conftitu- 
tionally  exprefl'ed  themfelves,  when  they  mention,  as  ^  a  grievance  that 
RELATES  TO  ALL  and  is  a  great  caufe  of  all  the  former^  the  not  holding 
OF  PARLIAMENTS  every  YEAR,  according  to  the  Laws  andjlatutes  of  the 
realm,*  They  do  not  fay  the  not  fitting,  but  holdings  as  do  the  fta- 
t-utes  of  Edward  the  Third.  Now,  whoever  reads  the  title  prefixed  to 
each  parliament,  in  the  Statutes  at  large,  will  obferve  thefe  words,  '  at 
a  parliament  holden^  or  '  begun  and  holden,'  on  fuch  a  day  and  year, 
*  and  continued  and  prorogued  j*  or,  in  later  times,  'continued  by  di- 
verfe  prorogations.'  So  that  the  holding  refers  to  the  firft  commence- 
ment of  ^///«^  from  election  ;  it  is  not  fa  id  to  be  holden  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  third,  year;  but  holden  on  the  firflr  feflion,  the  conftitutional 
limit  of  its  duration  ;  this  diflin^tion  of  terms  appears  to  be  conformable 
to  the  long  and  clofe  chain  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  fejftonal  eleSiions ; 
fo  that  ta  fay  parliaments  (hall  be  holden  yearly,  leenis  to  me  to  carry  the 
fenfe  of  being  elected  yearly,  which,  to  fay  they  (hall  yearly  fir,  would 
not  (a  properly  have  done. 

If  it  (hould  be  objected  they  are  holdert  in  fa£t  when  they  fit  by  proro- 
gation, fo  that  no  limit  to  a  feflion  can  be  deduced  from  the  application 
'  of  this  word;  let  me  anfwer,  the  term  prorogation  being  appropriated, 
in  our  language,  to  this  one  purpofe,  we  muft  find  its  lenle  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  propiir  ufe  of  it;  which  is  to  fignify  continuing  the  exigence 
I _C of 

•  oee  note  in  p.  5.     (iiduor.j 
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of  any  thing,  which  otherwife  muft  naturally  or  civilly  have  expired 
Thus  the  great  hiftorian  of  Rome,  fpeaking  of  occafional  extenfions 
of  the  truft  of  their  annual  magiftrates,  mentions  their  government 
being  prorogued  *.  This,  however  dangerous,  was  done  at  leaft  by 
thofe  who  had  right  to  do  it,  the  people  y  who  renewed  in  the  fame  hands 
the  charge  they  had  committed.  With  us  a  power,  tranfcendently  more 
important,  the  legiflative,  is  continued  beyond  its  limits,  not  by  thofe 
who  gave,  but  by  its  own  will,  or  the  will  of  the  executive,  which 
cannot,  for  this  purpofe,  be  a  conftitutional  authority.  Perhaps  my 
meaning  will  be  more  clearly  exprefled,  by  faying,  that  at  prefentj/r^- 
quent  fejftons  there  are,  but  not  frequent  parliaments ;  and  that,  in  right 
and  ancient  ufage,  for  ages,  a  feflion  implied  a  new  parliament,  as  a 
year's  duration  implied,  ofcourfe,  the  expiration  of  a  feffion. 

With  refpe£l  tothe  difpatch  of  burmefs,(iheperpetual  pretence,) every 
prorogation,  by  modern  cuftom, though  not  by  right, makes  a  new  fejftQn^ 
and  bills  not  pafled  muft  be  recommenced  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  right 
and  interefts  of  the  people,  is  the  difference;  yearly  feffions  for  a  cen- 
tury, (hould  it  happen,  make  not  a  new  parliament^  without  new  eleSiion  ; 
when,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed,  that  parliaments  (hould  be  fre- 
quently HELD,  the  condituiional  implication  is  neceffary,  that  they 
be  as  FREQUENTLY  ELECTED  ',  and  thus  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  the 
other  Statutes,  infers  ele^ling  as  well  as  fitting. 

Lord  Shaftefbury's  objection,  in  1677,  I  ftill  think,  appears  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  illegality  of  a  parliament,  of  which  one  great  integrant 
part,  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  been  continued  for  above  a  year 
without  new  eleSlion ;  at  leaft  I  can  make  no  other  interpretation  that 
feems  adapted  to  his  underftanding  and  difcernment.  For,  fuppofmg 
ihtfejjion  fimply  to  be  the  point  on  whjch  it  refted,  could  the  crown's 
breacn  of  truft,  by  not  affembling  them  within  the  year,  prejudice  or 
give  colour  to  call  their  right  in  queftion  when  aflembled  ?  A  right 
to  fit  yearly  had  not  been  forfeited  for  the  future,  nor  could  colourably 
be  fo  imagined,  by  their  exercife  of  it  being  hindered  the  year  paft  j 
but  the  right  of  the  people^  to  eleSi  them  yearly^  was  infringed  by  accepting 
to  meet,  without  new  eleSiion^  at  a  period  beyond  the  year  ;  and  one  eflen- 
tial  part  of  parliament,  thus  continued  beyond  its  time,  was  an  argument 
againft  the  legality  of  the  feflion  by  no  means  palpably  abfurd,  a  ground 
alone  fit  to  fupport  the  fuperftructure. 

To  fay  that  'all  the  wifeft  and  beft-informed  men,  from  Elizabeth 
to  the  prefent  time,'  have  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  ftatutes  and 
ancient  laws  require  only  annual  fejftons  ^■\  not  annual  eledionSy  is  a  very 
large  affumption  ;  when  it  is  known  that  men,  in  parliament  and  out 
of  it,  whofe  political  wifdom  will  not  lofe  by  comparifon  with  that  of 
the  fuppofed  authorities  on  the  other  fide,  have  declared  their  opinion, 
that  the  yearly  eledion,  oroftener,  of  parliaments,  is  not  lefs  required 
than  the  fitting^  and  when  an  author,  who  has  taken  the  moft  candid 
and   affiduous  pains  to  be  thoroughly   informed  by  the  contemporary 

evidence 

♦  Prorogatum  eft  imperium.  f  See  note  in  p.  5  &  9.     (Editor.) 
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evidence  of  the  writs,  the  true  fources  of  Information,  has  given  thofe 
proofs  already  reprefented  of  the  feries  of  feffionally-eleaed  parliaments, 
of  which  I  could  fupport  myfelf  by  precedents,  reafon,  and  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind,  by  faying,  that  fuch  an  ufage(had  the  obvious 
and  natural  conftruftion  of  the  words    not  been  for  feffionally-eleaed 
parliaments)    muft   in  law,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  have 
governed  and  derived  the  meaning  even   of  doubtful  or  unfavourable 
expreffions.    When  words  are  to  be  conftrued  moft  lihtrally,  conhftent 
with  a  fair  import  in  favour  of  public  right  and  freedom  *  ;  moft  ftriaiy 
within  the  limits  of  the  truft  of  the  enadorsj  if  calling  and  yearly  holding 
of  parliaments  refer  properly  to  eleaion  and  not  merely  to  feflion  ;   if  the 
fteady  ufage  of  years  after  the  aa,  which  could  not  be  for  convenience 
of  the  crown,  but  in  conformity  to  the  fenfe  of  the  declaratory  ftatutes, 
be   a  weiahty  argument;  if  the   ufe  oT  centuries  before,  though  with 
occafionaf  infringements,,  which  called  at  length  for  there-eftablifhing 
ftatute;  if  the  general,  though  gradually  relaxed,   ufage  of  above  two 
centuries  following  be  a  decifive  confirmation  of  the  obvious  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  words  ;  new  parliaments  every  year  at  leaft  have  all  this  evi- 
dence, and  more  to  fupport  them,  oppofed  to  a  contrary  cuftom  intro- 
duced'/o^ /^/^  to  juftify  any   inference  of  conftruaion  from  it,  in  the 
worji  times,  for  the  worft  ends,  and  with  confequences  the  moft  fatal. 

Next,  therefore,  the  fuppofed  danger  of  fuch  yearly  [or  more  fre- 
quent] eleaions  comes  to  be  confid^red.  Theobjeaion  is,  the  peo- 
ple want  virtue -.11  that  is,  the  fmall  number  of  the  prefent  eleaors  are 
eafily  corrupted  when  the  purchafe  of  their  votes  once  given  is  a  feat  in 
parliament  forfeven  years.  The  majority  of  eleaors,  under  fuch  clr- 
cumftances,  will  ever  want  virtue.  But  of  yearly  eleaions,  by  equal 
and  general  fufFra^e,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  The  political 
virtue  of  the  peopFe  v/ould  be  fecured  from  temptation,  Where  num- 
bers and  frequency  of  recurrence  render  the  attempt  defperate,  and  fo 
exceedingly  depreciate  the  corrupt  inducements  which  impel  a  candi- 
date to  procure  fuch  an  eftablifhment  as  the  prefent,  the  effea  is  very 
candidly  acknowledged  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue.  *  A  feat  in 
*parliament,'&c.  now  'coveted  at  an  expence  v/hich  has  often  funk  our 

*  moft  opulent  families  for  feveral  generations :  reduce  that  feat  again  to 

*  itsforrnervalue,'&c. — *  and  youw\\\  cut  up  bribery  at  eleaions  by  theroots.'X 
Thefeare  the  fentimentsof  theCrafTus  of  theDialogue,the  charaaerwho 
reprefents  the  opinions  of  the  author.  In  other  words,  the  refleaion  a- 
mounts  to  this  :  reduce  a   feat  in   parliament  to  its  conftitutional  te- 

C   2  nure, 

I  ■ ....  .i  ,'■  >       •    ■'■■'■'     '  ^    ■  ■- —-■ — ^ 

*  Even  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  an  individual,  the  obligation  of  this 
rule  is  acknowledged  as  a  maxim  of  law;  and  this  principle  was  applied  by 
Mr.  luflice  Willes,  and  admitted  by  the  court,  Tr.  T.  14  Geo.  IJI.  B.  K. 
todifcharge,  under  the  infolvent  adt,  a  party  in  execution  for  coils,  on  an 
attachment,  though  the  conftruaion,  which  moll  jailly  received  this  cafe 
into  the  benefit  of  the  aft,  was  not  fo  diredly  deducible  from  the  words  a 
J'ejfional  eUaion  from  the  ftatutes  of  Edward. 

II  Free  Parliaments,  p.  26and6u     Dial.  p.  40-43. 
J  P.  33,  Dial. 
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o^r?^  .'^^,  T^""^  ^Ti'^'"  "^Z"  ?^  ^^"g^''  ^^^^  '^'  happinefs  tb  be  beg. 
ir.  r'  \7""^^^^^  r  ^^  ^f  propagating  corruption.  The  people 
have  more  publ ic  virtue  than  the  monopolifers  of  common  right  are  ca- 
pable  of  conceiving.  To  poffefs  the  reafonable  confidence^f  others, 
and  to  exercife  the  rights  of  man  m  fociery,  is  to  be  placed  happily  in 

IwrT.  ""f  T^^^'f  '^rT'  ."^"^  favourable  to  political  and  moral 
virtue  But  fome  refufed  to  baptize  the  miferable  obje^s  of  their  ava- 
rice and  defpotifm,  left  they  Hiould  be  obliged  to  treat  them  as  religion 
and  humanity  require.  And  there  are  not  wanting  thofe  who  might 
perhaps  ridicule  the  abfurd.ty,  and  bluOi  at  the  enormity,  of  that  fub- 
terfuge,  who  yet  can  fay,  to  every  propofuion  of  juft  reform,  "  th, 
people  want  Virtue,  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  them  in  want  of  every  po- 
TnlZi^'Tf  ^'S^^^^^?^'^;/'  And  yet  it  might  well  befeem  ma- 
^y  of  thefe  objeaors  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  that  virtue,  oppreifed  and 
darkened  as  it  is    of  which  they  dread  the  juft  and  peaceable  exertion. 

The  bufinefs  of  parliament  would  be  of  another  kind  in  the  conftitu- 
t.onal  yearly  parliaments.     Contefted  eledions  would  go  out  of  doors 

ZV^tV'rf'  r-P'  *  T'^  ^">^^^  of  parliament  v^oM  not  then 
be  t\itbufmefsofadmim/iraiion:  but,  on  the  contrary,  theUSEof*^r 
Itaments,  confidercd  as  a  controul  on  adminijlraiion,  would  be  poten- 
tial rather  than  in  aftual  exercife.  The  falutary  fear  of  fuch  a  tribu- 
nal would  keep  minifters  in  awe,  and  reftrain  them  fram  thofe  ads 
which  a  parliament,  yearly  to  return  to  the  people,  would  have  no  power 
to  protectt,  no  temptation  to  overlook.  Neither  would  canvaftine- 
to  be  re-eleaed  take  up  fo  much  time;  the  motives  which  ftimulate 
to  fuch  praftices  are  well  known.  A  delegation  thus  limited,  and 
bribery  thus  eradicated,  the  electors  would  not  be  hunted  by  candi. 
dates  who  are  now  eager  in  a  purfuit  which  gives  fuch  ample  retyrns  to 
felhlh  intereft  and  the  depravity  of  ambition.  f  ^         s> 

I  To  fuppofe  good  laws  would  be  loft,  by  the  capricioufnefs  of  new 
i)arliaments  repealing  the  neceft^ary  regulations  of  former  ones,  is  ran- 
ging far  in  qucft  of  ccnjeaures.  Members  would  doubtlefs  at  the 
Vear  s  return,  be  well  recommended  to  the  people,  who  could  only 
lave  to  fay,  *  we  have  done  the  very  thing  which  a  houfe,  independent 
f  y<^";,^3"thority  and  fubje^ed  to  another  will,  naturally  might  have 

done.  We  haverepealed  laws  which  had,and  merited, yourapprobation. 
becaufe  It  was  our  will  :   we  have  pafled   laws  which  you  juftly  exe- 
crate;  for  fuch  was  our  pleafure  :  for  thefe  merits,  re-elecl  us    They 
are  new  in  your  memory  and  feelings  ;  for  we  are  created  by  your  re- 
cent appointment:  while  the  fmart  and  infultare  frefh,  choofe  us  now 
again.       When  eledors  zxc  to  examine  the  courfe  of  feven  years  to 
Jdgeof  the  condua  of  their  reprefentat.ve,  the  fum  of  the  account 
py   be    well    perplexed.     Balanced  at  the  end  of  one  year,  without 
lofeembarraffing  articles  which  now  obflrua  the  liquidation,  the  real 
::— - ^^^  duty 


yn  more  than  200  years,  from  49  H.  JIf.  to  22  Ed.  IV.  not  above  two 
three  cafes  of  eleaions  queltioned  or  complained  of,  and  not  one  double 
urn.     Prynne,  Brevia  Pai'l.  rediv.  D.  1 77- 
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duty  and  conduct  of  the  member  of  a  conflitutional  parliament  would 
need  a  criterion  to  afcertain  it  no  more  refined  than  the  fimple  common- 
fenfe  of  his  conftituents.  If  he  is  a  fervant  of  the  crown  and  arifto- 
cracy  as  well  as  of  the  commons,  if  his  chara6^er  is  to  be  determined 
by  thefe  contradi(Story  relations,  no  wonder  if  he  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  every  thing  at  once.  With  yearly-eleaed  parliaments,  I  believe, 
we  fhould  make  fewer  laws.  I  believe,  too,  they  would  be  lefs  redun- 
dant, lefsobfcure,  ariftocratic,  and  fanguinary.  And  of  the  good  laws, 
which  exift  already,  wefhould  better  know  the  value;  with  more  conftancy, 
more  efficacy,  exert  the  \\{^,  Let  it  be  recolleaed  how  far  proroga- 
tions at  prefent  have  an  effect  as  to  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs:  yet  enough 
at  leaft  is  done.  It  may  be  alfo  recolled^ed  that  the  crown,  at  any  time 
when  it  pleafes,  diflblves  parliament;  fo  that  its  continuance  againft 
the  people  they  may  juftly  dread  from  experience.  Its  continuing  for 
any  good  purpofe,  from  one  day  to  ihe  next,  depends  on  the  will  of  an 
individual. 

And  now  on  reprefentation  ;  which  is  fo  intimately  Involved  with  the 
other  point,  that  it  is  neceflarily,  in  a  degree,  anticipated  by  what  has  jail: 
been  (aid.  Our  anceftors  perfonallv  voted  in  the  enacting  of  laws.  We 
hear  of  multitudes,  of  infiniteand  innumerable  afTemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  whofe  confent  the  laws  of  our  Saxon  kings  were  ratified  and  ac- 
cepted. This  was  agreeable  to  the  German  conftitutions.l  Whatever 
maybe  the  precife  import  of  thefe  hyperbolical  expreffions,  they  will 
not  denote  lefs  than  national  aflemblies,  like  thofe  of  Athens  or  ancient 
Rorne.  Enlargement  of  territory,  and  many  obvious  caufes,  changed 
the  immediate  into  a  reprefentative  fufFrage.  But  ftill  the  idea  of  ana- 
logy was  kept  in  view.  Every  freeman  was  prefent  by  a  reprefentative 
of  his  own  choofing,  if  he  appeared  not  perfonally.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  the  mod  ancient  records  of  our  jurifprudence.  «  No  man  Jhall  be 
hound  but  thofe  who  affent'  is  the  language  held  in  the  year-books  almoft 
contemporary  to  the  act  declaratory  of  the  right  of  annual  parliaments.* 
Whoever  faid  the  right  of  election  was  a  diftinguifliing  chara<aer 
from  the  vulgarf  might  have  better  faid,  it  was  that  right  of  which  the 
poffcffion  or  privation  ftamped  the  chara6ler  of  free  or  flave.  Away 
with  the  rubbifti  of  chartered  freemen,  prefcriptive  freemen,  free- 
men bv  tenure.  He  is  an  Englifhman  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  cOnftitution 
charters  his  freedom  againft  Norman  vafFalage:  he  is  a  member  of  civil 
fociety  ;  the  focial  compadt  is  itfelf  bis  tenure  of  freedom  :  he  is  a 
man  ;  his  nature  and  its  fupreme  Author  juftify  him  free  from  the  do- 
minion of  fellow -men.  Away  with  a  frivolous  reprefentation,  the  idol 
of  thofe  '  fheortjis*  who  cannot  fee  the  true  :  ufelefs,  unreal,  limited  to 
an  arbitrary  ftandard  of  property  which  the  fancy  of  every  one  models 
as  he  may  be  inclined  :  for,  where  juftice  and  nature  have  not  drawn  the 

line, 

+  See  note  in  p.  6.   (Editor.) 
*  Nul   home  ferra  \yQ  mes  ceux  que  aflenteront.'      Livre   des  Affizes, 
4^  Ed,  III.   19.  anno  1370. 
t  P.  ^i,  Free  Parliaments. 
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Iwie,  the  fallacious  boundaries  of  expediince,  in  the  place  of  rtghty  are 
too  weak,  to  keep  their  ground  ;  too  unfubftantial  not  to  fleet  and  vary 
for  ever.  If,  as  lord  chief-juftice  Holt  ||  has  remarked,  the  right  of  e- 
le£lingreprcfentaiivesis  not  arbitrary,  not  the  creature  of  fictitious  po- 
licy, not  a  corporate,  but  a  '  perfonal,  a  natural,*  ri^ht,  —  we  knowr 
ivhere  to  find  it,  we  know  where  it  oup[ht  to  be.  If  the  conftitution 
recognifes  the  exercife  ot  this  right  as  infeparable  from  the  character  of 
2ifree  t'nglifhman,  (hew  us  the  vaiTals  to  whom  it  may  be  now  denied. 
Villanage,  with  all  its  horrid  and  difgracefui  confequences,  is  baniCh- 
td  :  every  man  is  acknowledged  U^iq  :  and  it  is  confcfled  treafon  againft 
the  conftitution  to  claim  as  a  jlave  any  human  being  on  En^^lifli 
ground. f  And  yet  fhall  the  nation,  fo  fiuall  a  part  as  the  freehclders 
excepted,  be  retained  in  ^y?/2/^  ^/^^-y^ry  r*  The  argument  refolves  it-  rj 
felf  into  thefe  fimple  propofitions.  The  conftitution  gives  every  man^  | 
whoisfree^  a  voice  in  the  laws  by  which  every  man  is  bound.  Freedom 
is  now  recogniftd,  not  within  the  narrow  limits  of  teodal  invention, 
but  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  fociety.  Meafure  not  the  elecftive 
rights  by  a  falfe  rule  equally  inapplicable  and  unjuft.  A  certain  order 
©f  men  was  once  unjuftly  eftabliftied  in  that  freedom  which  violence 
withheld  from  the  reft,  and  were  indulged  with  property  on  a  certain 
tenure  which  rapine  would  not  allow  to  any  but  her  accomplices.  If 
you  will  be  confiftent,  when  you  deny  men  who  are  without  this  fpe- 
cies  of  property  their  elective  rights,  deny  them  alfo  the  fecondary 
civil  rights.  Subje«5l  their  property  and  life  to  a  private  mafter ;  as  you 
fubjeC^  thefe  and  all  which  can  be  dear  to  them  as  citizens  to  public 
mafters  fet  over  them  by  others.  If  the  Norman  bondage  is  removed 
from  the  Individual^  let  it  not  opprefs  the  community, 

U  the  7-eprefentation  is  general  on  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
t.he  fame  principUs  aftert  its  equality*.     What  is  the  right  of  a  member 

of 

.  \\  See  the  cafe  of  AH.by  and  White. 

\  Editor.  See  '*  A  Reprejentation  of  the  Injujiice  and  dangerous  Tendency  of 
•*  tolerating  Slavery y  &cc,  in  England.'^  Lon.  1-69;  and  the  fubfequent 
judgement  of  the  court  of  King'a-bench  on  the  cafe  oi  Somerfet  in  1772.  A 
full  account  of  the  latter,  with  its  efFecl  on  the  decifions  of  other  courts,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  **  the  juji  Limitation  ofSlwuery  in  the  Lanvs  of  God t* 
kc.  N°  8-11. 

*  Note  by  the  editor.  *'  That  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  is  very  in* 
**-  adt quote  is  a  truth  univerfally  belie<ved :  but,  in  nvhat  degree  and  in  ^hat 
"  proportion  it  is  unequal,^'  —  the  reader  may  have  ample  information  in  a 
ihort  aini  weil-digefted  ftate  of  it,  intitled  —  '*  Facts,  or  a  comparati^te 
'*  Vienjtj  of  the  Population  and  Representation  of  England  and 
«*  Wales."  Doncafter,  1783.  Sold  by  J.  F.  and  C.  Rivington,  and  J. 
Robfon,  London. 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  uu<lerftand^  with  due  reftriftion  one  exprejjion 
which  feveral  times  occurs  in  this  very  ufeful  and  ingenious  ftate  of  Fails^ 
&c.  For  inftance,  in  p.  5,  fpeaking  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  it^  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  in 

England 
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of  fdciety,  generally  as  fuch,  will  not  be  double,  treble,  ten-fold,  <sr  a 
the ufand  fold,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  his  pofTellions, 
the  place  he  inhabits,  or  the  corporation  of  which  he  may  be  a  mem- 
ber j  it  will  not  hang  on  the  charter  of  a  king,  orflu6tuate  in  the  votes 
of  a  houfe  of  commons  j  it  will  be  an  undivided,  fimple,  and  confe- 
quently  equal,  right. 

And  here  1  cannot  omit  to  mention  an  error,  which  has  countenanced 
that  partial  reprefentation,  the  difgrace  and  yoke  of  this  country,  and 
has  been  extended  thence  by  an  eafy  analogy  to  the  monftrous  fi£lion, 
fubveriive  of  all  equity  of  virtual  reprefentation  to  which  we  owe  the 
convuHion  that  has  torn  from  us  America.  It  might  not  be  difficult 
to  trace,  fo  far  back  as  the  time  of  fir  Edward  Coke,  a  jealoufy  of  the 
two  conftituent  parts  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  borough  and 
county  members.  To  avoid  this,  it  became  a  rule  in  parliament  not 
to  fpeak  of  an  individual,  in  that  houfe,  as  member  for  a  particular 
place,  but  as  member  of  parliament;  juft  as,  in  the  other  houfe,  ail 
ailufion  being  made  to  certain  great  peers,  it  was  checked,  and  a  fuit- 
able  admonition  given,  that  all  peers  of  parliament  are,  as  fuch,  equal; 
and,  in  like  manner,  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  being  alike  de- 
puted, by  their  conflituents,  on  the  concerns  of  them,  and  of  the  king- 
dom, no  invidious  diftiniSlions,  between  burgeffes  and  knights,  or  the 
member  from  this  or  that  place,  could  be  allowed  ;  every  reprefentative, 
whencefoever  chofen,  being  entitled  to  "equal  confideration  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  who  colledtively  were  to  reprefent  the  nation,  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  this  equality  of  power  is  an  argument  for  anequalifed 
delegation.  Hence,  1  apprehend,  fir  Edward  Coke  has  remarked, 
*  though  one  be  chofen  for  one  particular  county  or  borough,  yet, 
when  he  is  returned  and  fits  in  parliament,  he  ferveth  for  the  whole 
realm;  for  hisend  of  coming  thither  is  general*.'  And  this  undoubt- 
edly is  true,  within  its  juft  meaning;  fince  the  bufinefs  of  his  confti- 
tuents  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  in  which  they  have  a  common  in- 
tereft;  but,  from  this  fimple  truth,  how  many  and  what  alarming  con- 
fequences  have  been  wreiled  by  an  unhappy  ingenuity  ;  that  every  mem- 
ber reprefented  the  whole  kingdom,  whereas  lord  chief-juftice  Coke,  with 

his 

England  and  Wales,  he  informs  us,  [hat  it  is  *'  adequately  reprejented  in  pro- 
**  portion  to  its  population:'^  which,  arithmetically  fpeaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  regard  to  the  adual  eledors  among  them,  is  certainly  true: 
bur,  as  the  fatal  ad  of  the  8th  Hen.  Vi  has  excluded  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral from  voting,  as  formerly,  in  the  county-courts,  and  has  lodf^ed  the 
power  of  cvotir.gfor  knights  folely  in  the  freeholders,  we  cannot  fay  that  cither 
this  county  of  iiedfor.,  or  any  other,  **  is  adequately  rcpre/ented-,'*  becanfe 
the  inhabitants,  as  fuch,  have  no  voice,  but  only  a/^w  that  are  freeholders; 
and  thcadual  number  of  thefe  fei.v  (or  this  oligarchy)  is  fo  far  from  being 
in  proportion  to  the  population  oi  Qzoh  QO^Viiy,  that  the  proportion  of  it  noto- 
lioufly  varies  in  different  counties.  That  aCl  of  iniquity  mull  therefore  be 
repealed,  or  deemed  nulL  before  the  reprefentation  of  the  counties  cau  be> 
regulated  **  in  proportion  to  their  population,'^  Editor. 
•   4thlnil. 
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his  ufual  accufacjr,  calls  himchofen  foronecountyor  borouoh  and  fay* 
not  that  he  reprelents,  but  that  he  ferves  for,  the  whole  reafm ;  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  hisconftituents,  ifperfonallyprefent,  would  have  aright 
to  dehberate,  not  merely  on  their  feparate  bufmefs  and  local  incon- 
veniences or  interefts,  but  on  thofe  of  the  community.  Ao-ain,  it  has 
been  inferred,  which  the  firft  wrong  conclufion  necefTarily" drew  after 
It,  that  all  reprefentation  on  the  footing  of  equality,  or  general  choice, 
wasneedlefsj  for,  ,f  every  individual  member  reprefented  the  nation.  , 
thofe  who  couid  not  vote  at  his  ekaion,  as  being  neither  burgeflbs  nor  1 
county  eleaors  within  that  county,  no  lefs  than  thofe  who  did,  two  ' 
dehors  might  as  well  choofe  this  general  reprefentative  as  two  million. 
Next,  that  he  could  be  bound  by  no  inftruaions  ;  and  yet,  if  reprefen- 
tation were  eftablilhed  in  its  juft  equality  and  extent,  particular  in- 
Itruaions  would  have  their  due  weight  by  exprdfing,  fo  far,  the  fuf- 
frageof  the  communtty  of  which,  if  the  inltrudtors  were  the  minor  parr 
they  would  of  courfe  be  outvoted.  And  then,  to  crown  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  (built  uponihe  (hadowy  bafiswe  have  fcen,)  every  memberwas  to 
be  acknowledged  the  reprefentative  of  every  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  j  fo  that  it  was  to  be  i^erfea  freedom  to  receive  laws  from  a 
moftdefeaive  delegation  of  a  people,  who  nationally  could  have  no  right 
to  bind  others  than  themfelves,  and,  by  the  whole  body  of  whom,  to 
have  been  compelled  to  fubmit  to  laws,  could  the  nation,  as  one  man, 
have  enaaed  them,  would,  by  confequence,  have  been  perfea  Havery. 
To  remember  none  are  fiee  who  vote  not  in  the  making  of  laws,  either 
perfonally  or  by  reprefentation,  and  that  none  are  reprefented  by  thofe,. 
whom  they  could  have  no  (hare  in  eleaing,  is  to  remember  firlt  prin- 
ciples of  order,  and  peace,  and  freedom. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  the  «  mad  and  wicked  meafure,'J  as  it  is 
called,  of  giving  every  man  his  own  ?  Why,  that  it  is  called  mad  and 
wicked  by  the  fame  figure  as  the  parliaments,  delineated  by  the  author, 
are  complimented  with  the  name  o^ free.  It  would  make  all  eleaions 
tumultuous  and  outrageous,  if  it  were  propofed  to  exclude  the  pre- 
lent  voters,  as  all  others  are  now  excluded,  tumult  and  outrage  might 
naturally  be  the  confequence ;  as  fraud  and  corruption  are  intertwined 
in  the  prefent  exclufive  fyftem.  But  the  participation  of  high  and 
low,  in  the  common  exercife  of  equal  right,  would  prevent  corruption 
by  rendering  it  vain,  and  tumult  by  the  fenfe  of  common  intereft  and 
real  union.  The  excluded  many  are  natural  enemies  of  the  ufurping 
few:  the  obfervation  is  that  of  Ariftotle,  no  ordinary  judge  of  human 
nature.  Let  the  author  of  Free  Parliaments  pleafe  himfelf  by  fuppo- 
fing,  that  *  no  perfons  of  decency  would  attend  fuch  eleaions  j  that 
they  would  be  conftantly  made  by  the  loweft  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  or  near  the  county-town.'  Yet  no  Venetian  refinement  is  neceffary  to 
render  eleaions,  by  five  times  the  prefent  number,  more  orderly,  more 
convenient  to  the  voters,  than  they  can  be  at  prefent.*     It  is  only  to 

appoint 

■•  -  - 

X  P.  4-2,  Free  Parliaments. 

•  See  Major  Cartwright,  in   <  The  Barrier  againft  undue  Influence.* 
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appoint  feveral  places  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  county,  or  even  of 
a  populous  city,  fhould  feverally  aiTemble  according  to  their  refpedlive 
diltri(5t3.  You  would  then  favemuch  expence,  time,  and  trouble,  to 
voters;  much  inconvenience  to  the  honell  candidate.  You  would  fe- 
cure  order  and  tranquillity;  you  would  have  a  check  on  corrupt  re- 
turns ;  and,  in  the  jecond  year  of  annual  ele6tions,  no  more  dread 
would  be  left  of  difHculty  or  difturban?e  than  our  anceftors  felt  when 
the  cautious  a6i  of  H.  VI.  for  want  of  a6lual  ground  froTi  experienced 
inconveniences,  disfranchifed  the  commonalty  of  England  in  provi- 
dent confideration  of  fomething  which  they  reprelent  '  very  likely  to  rifi 
andhe^  unlefs  convenient  and  due  remedy  be  provided  :^  namely,  by  making 
free  with  the  conftitution,  as  if  they  were  not  bound  by  it  themfelves, 
and  paring  down  the  rights  of  the  people  till  they  (hould  become  ma** 
nageable  by  '  the  worthy  knights  and  efquires^''  with  whom  thefe  ^people  of 
no  value*  had  the  audacity  '  to  pretend  equal  voice'  in  the  eledion  of  their 
common  reprefentatives.  Had  the  a6l  in  queftion  been  in  favour  of  the 
community,  we  (hould  have  heard  nothing  from  its  prefent  champions 
of  its  inviolable  authority.  Glaring  as  the  infringement  on  the  con- 
ftitution  was  by  the  feptennial  a^t,  this  they  can  refolve  into  the  right 
of  parliament,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  But,  (hould  the  nation, 
from  whom  alone  parliament  has  all  its  authority,—^  fhould  the  nation 
teftifyagainft  the  oppreffive  ftatute  of  H.  VL  it  is  a  wife,  a  falutary, 
Ifatute  ;  and  the  nation  muft  be  inftruded  to  adopt  the  animated  apof- 
trophe  of  American  patriotifm  ;  to  contend  for  Jlavery  as  zealoufly  as 
they  ^ox  freedom  \  againlt  the  rights  of  reprefentation  as  firmly  as /^^^ 
fpoke  and  a6led,  in  maintenance  of  thofe  rights,  agalnft  the  fophiftry 
which  told  them  they  were  virtually  reprefented.  Is  the  parting  with 
this  itatuteof  disfranchifement  '  laying  the  foundation  of  miferies'  in- 
expreflibie  ?  When  it  was  ena<Silng,  then  our  forefathers  fhould  have 
cried,  §'  {hall  we  look  tamely  on,  whiHt  the  yoke  is  fixed  on  us  under 
which  we  mull  for  ever  groan  ?'1|  By  declaring  the  nullity  of  this  fta- 
tute,  *  the   yoke  would  be  removed.     As  to  the  idea,  —  of  laws  and 
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§  —  —  Nunc  te  fata  impia  tangunt : 
Tunc  decuit  cum  fceptra  dares. 
II  P.  3R,  •  Free  Parliaments.' 
*  *  As  to  the   ftatute  of  Henry  Vf.  which   is  ridlcaloufly   fuppofed  by 

*  fome  to  have  fixed  what  they  call  the  conftitutiorit    I  only  wifh  that  ancient 

*  hiftory  had  prefvjrved,  what  modern  hiftory  mull  have  branded  with  infa* 

*  my,  the  names  of  thofe  who  advifed  fuch  a  law,  of   thofe    who  prepared 

*  the  bill,  and  of  thofe  who  fupported  it.     The  true  defign  and  dark  policy 

*  of  it,  which  had,  I  confefs,  efcaped  me,  were  lately  deieded,  in  my 
'   hearing,  by  one  of  the  wiieft  and    moft  difcerning  men  living,  who  re- 

*  marked,  **  that  the  ftatute,  for  difqualifying  all  voters  for  counties,  who 
"  had  not  freeholds  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  according  to  the  value  of  mo- 
•*  ney  at  that  lime,  was  immediately  followed    l>y  another,  compelling  la- 

**  bourers 
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KT'^rTJ'/'^Z^}-''^  *'"=  P=°P'=  ''^^^  acquiefced,  bein<.  orer- 

thrown,  >f  thed.sfranch.fing-aaand  the  unconftitutional  extenhon  6i 

peZr :nfi."'"~  ""•=  diralIowed,-ic  is  too  extravagant 'p 

The  people  may  be  reviled  for  not  diftinguifliing  between  William 

Leirvie   T"'  '!'«I""«;'h-,='"thorsof%he  revolution  had   ca     ed 
their  views  beyond  perfonal  diftinaions  more  than  it  appears  they  did 
Between  a  fettled  conftitution  and  one  left  to  the  inroadfof  influence 
from  the  very  perfon  chofen  to  protea  it,  the  people  might  have  Wt  a 
difference:  between   the  bigotted  enemy  and   the  cold  Wend  the  df! 

«cuT  T/r;  tr'"H?'T°ri   T^^We,  «oo.  might  have  ot 
excufe.  If  they  thought   the  difference  between  Nero  and  Antoninus 

which  ,s  to  be  prefent  to  a  long  ferles  of  fucceffive  generations  ;  the  dif- 
tutionf  ""  '  P"'"='"^"'»J'fr«^.  and  a  precarious,  defeftive,  confti. 

A  few  words  on  the  feparate  arguments  of  the  Dialogue. 
It  fliould  feem,  by  that  refined  expofitory  of  ftate-myfteries,  the  me- 
ritofthereprefentat.ves  of  the  commonalty  depends,  as  before  obferved. 
upon  their  not  reprefenting  the  commonalty.  In  this  theory,  the  per- 
feaion  of  freedom  IS,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  fo  depends  upon  the 
crown,  that  mimfters,  of  whatever  defcription,  can  prophefy  the  de- 
^cifions  of  that  houfe  upon  political  queftions  with  a  moft  unerrini 
certainty.  ||  Judging  from  phaenomena  for  a  courfe  of  years,  this  ac- 
count was  equally  applicable  to  the  other  houfe.  The  moment  in 
which  appearances  were  changed  argues  the  independence  of  one  no- 
more  than  of  the  other. 

f^r^'h  "'  "^r  ""''  ^n''?'^'^ """'^^  '"'"'■^  °'"  <^o""^°ns.  From  an  advocate 
for  the  prefent  eflabl.ftment  it  will  be  better  relilhed  than  from  one 
Whom  the  antt-reformifts  would  call  a  mifanthrope,  a  republican,  an 

^ . . idiot, 

•|  iouren  and  anifi<:erj,  multitudes  of  whom  were  freeholders  under  that  va. 
..  I?  A  *°/-/'  f "''"  '""'  '"'S"'  on  parn  of  a  heavy  fine."  "  If  I  re- 
.  «     k-i'  J  ^  learned  man  in  the  company,  who  had  accurately  ftudied 

ourh.llory  and  conftitution,  "  theftatate  of  Moum-f  preceded  that  of  e. 

«  llTZ  f/  ''>'"\°',7°-"     "  Then."  faid  the  other.  "  it  was  feared. 

«  '^»?™^'°«'?'- freeholders,  who  were  inj  ured  by  a  cruel  law,  would  fliew 

«  their  juft  refentment  by  voting  againft  the  fapporters  of  it :    and  the  <u- 

reft  way  of  preventing  them  -was  to  difqualify  them  all  at  a  blow."  — 

..  YnA"^-!'       "^^'/J"'^l'  "  f°' ^'""frarj^a.  Concerning  workmen 

and  artificers,    pafled  in  the  >/i  of  that  reign,  which  it  wis  thought 

politic  to  make  ferpe,«a/  in  the  eigi/i,  and  the  difqualifying  flatute  was 

"contrived  to  intervene."     We  all   concurred   in  expreffing   our  wonder, 

that  fo  violent  an  abufeofpower  did  not  provoke,  what  it  would  una uef. 

tionably  have  juftified,  a  general  infurreftion.'    Addition,  by  the  edito*. 

from  p.  1 8  and  19  of  '  A  Letter  to  a  patriot  Senator.'  * 

II  Dialogue,  p.  i^^ 
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idiot,  f  a  fpeculatifl:,  a  defigning  knave,  a  fubverter  of  all  govern-* 
ments:J  for  all  thefe  epithets,  however  ill  aflbrted,  compofe  the  elo- 
quent invedlive  which  is  to  cover  their  opponents  with  (hame  and  con- 
fufion.  We  are  firft  told,  that  the  houfe  is  far  from  confifting  of  thofe 
principally  vi^hom  by  its  title  we  (hould  imagine  to  compofe  it.  To 
confirm  this  truth,  we  are  let  into  the  fecret  of  what  it  does  confift.  *  A 
very  few  confiderable  merchants,  mixed  with  thofe  who  have  every  ti- 
tle to  be  ranked  in  the  patrician  order  ;  a  few  ambitious  lawyers  ;  a 
great  many  fons  and  younger  brothers  of  peers  ;  country  gentlemen  of 
decent  fortune,  with  fome  few  men  of  parts  introduced  by  influence.'* 
This  is  the  grand  machine;  the  image  of  that  auguft  houfe,  on  which 
the  author  of  the  Dialogue  has  difcovered  the  crown  and  peerage  to  be 
dependent !  If  it  were  fo,  nothing  would  fo  much  remind  us  of  the 
fpeech  of  Themiftocles  to  his  fon  ;  when  the  parent  told  his  not  very 
promifing  boy,  that  he  was  the  greateft  man  of  the  Hate:  for  he  go- 
verned her,  who  governed  Themiftocles,  and  Themiftocles  the  Athe- 
nians. For  what  does  an  ailembly  thus  conftituted  promife,  but  the 
paffions,  the  want  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  confiftency,  the  pride, 
folly,  and   mifchief,  of  a  fpoilt  child  ?     Yet  prefently  we  are  told  of 

*  the  vaft  increafe  of  patronage  in  the  crown,  which  augments  with 
the  d/ftrefTes  of  the  country/-!-  Was  it  not  this  controuling  houfe,  this 
fure  reftrainton  bad  minifters  and  bad  meafures,  which  made  itfelf  the 
minifter  of  the  fyftem  of  diftrefs  ?  And  to  what  are  we  to  fly  ?  to 
large  pofleilions,  hereditary  privileges,  family  connedtions,  for  refuge 
from  this  diftrefs  ?  Thefe  may  indeed  ftand  between  their  owners  and 
the  crown ;  they  may  deprive  the  crown  even  of  its  conftitutional  pre- 
rogative. But  how  will  they  protect  us  from  the  abufe  of  prerogative  ? 
how  will  they  fecure  us  againft  their  own  abufe  of  power  ?  The  horfe 
was  bridled  by  the  man  whom  he  took  upon  his  back  to  enable  him  to 
expel  the  ftag.     *  Confufion,  mutability,  inconfequence,  of  popular 

*  aflemblies,'  are  finely  contrafted  with  *  every  thing  that  gives  conlif- 

*  tency,  ftrength,  and  confideration.'  Look  for  the  proof  to  an  eight 
years  war  with  America,  founded  on  pretences  the  moft  difgraceful  that 
ever  fuUied  the  honour  and  juftice  of  this  country;  profecuted  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  fuch  an  origin,  and  with  fuch  its  natural  confe- 
quences  as  to  render  it  matter  of  exultation  that  we  have  not  been  funk 
into  utter  ruin  :  a  nation  fo  very  lately  the  moft  revered  on  the  globe. 
And  now  we  are  defired  to  look  back,  not  with  repentance  fo  much  as 
pride,  upon  the  wreck  ;y  to  look  on  '  the  fleets  we  have  equipped*  in  a 
new  crufade,  which  makes  the  blindnefs  or  frenzy  of  fuperftition  ap- 
pear comparative  prudence ;    a  crufade  againft  our  own  commerce  ; 

*  the  wealth  and  resources  we  havelaviilied  in  alienating  thofe  refources 

*  which  fpontaneoufly  flowed  to  us;'  the  'armies'  we  have  ignominioufly 

D  2  con  fumed; 

f  See  the  Dialogue. 

J  See  *  Free  Parliaments,'  in  almoft  every  page. 
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confumed,;  the  blood  of  the  empire  which  we  have  drained  in  a  con- 
teit  whofe  total  difappointment  of  the  ohjea  and  the  immenfi^y  of  ou)- 
lo^  are  a  lefs  evil  than  the  propofed  fuccefs.  Eloquence,  reafons, 
faas,  weighed  nothing.  The  mifchief  was  at  length,  indeed,  its  own 
cure.  Exhaufted,  but  not  fatiated,  the  miniftry  retired  :  to  leave  their 
fuccelTors  the  enjoyment  of  an  enviable  office  ;  the  pilotaae  of  the 
wreck.  Neceffity,  and  not  the  houfe  of  commons,  —  the  fenfe  of  the 
ration,  awakened  by  continued  intolerable  fufferings,  —  drove  them 
from  their  feats.  But  can  this  efficiency  of  the  people,  folate,  fo  dear- 
Jy,  purchafed,  compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  that  energy  of  their  will, 
that  habitual  venerationof  their  authority,  which,  in  a  well-ordered  fyf-- 
tern,  would  prevent  calamities  in  their  fource?  But  let  it  be  remember, 
ed,  that,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  man,  whofe  relation  to  the  peerage 
could  neither  give  nor  take  away  confequence  ;  a  man,  whofe  tran- 
fcendent  abilities,  zeal,  intrepidity,  fupplied  the  place  of  hereditary 
fortunes,  and  conferred  a  weight  which  he  never  could  have  owed  to 
thefe,  had  he  retained  and  accumulated  with  unceafing  avarice  ;  a 
man,  uncomplying,  by  no  means  of  an  infmuating  deporiment;  a 
man,  who  owed  his  popularity  not  to  promifes,  but  to  anions  j  clewed, 
in  the  center  of  minifterial  influence,  by  one  of  the  moft  numerous  bo- 
dies of  the  nation.  This  man,  while  the  boafted  patrons  of  our  free- 
dom, the  proprietors  of  vaft  polTeffions,  partly  aided  the  fatal  torrent, 
partly  oppofed  it  with  vain  and  feeble  ftruggles,  this  man  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  firft  rank  ;  the  objea  of  dread  and  hatred  to  the  minifterial 
phalanx.  Yet  not  even  this  man,  or  many  more,  could  they  have 
been  found  in  the  houfe,  would  have  prevailed  againft  that  influence 
M'hich  gave  way  to  nothing  but  neceffity  and  the  public  voice  ;  a  voice 
they  had  long  affefted  not  to  hear,  or  to  defpife.  The  idea,  that 
the  minifter  held  his  feat  fo  long,  not  for  want  of  vigoyr  and  in- 
dependence in  the  houfe,  butbecaufe  he  was  a  good-natured  inofFen- 
five  gentleman,  whofe  indolence  and  apathy  were  only  prejudicial  to. 
to  the  public,  is  truly  curious.  But  whatihall  we  fay  of  the  wild  af- 
fertion  of  the  principle  of  the  American  war  being  juftly  popular  to  the 
feelings  of  every  unprejudiced  Englifhman.  Never  was  the  name  of 
Englifhman  fo  oppofed  before  to  the  fenfe  of  humanity  ^nd  juftice  that 
^ould  belong  to  it. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  houfe  which  is  brought  in  by  influence, 
(if  to  call  it  a  part  be  not  an  arithmetical  folecifm,j  whether  that  in- 
fluence be  family  or  of  the  treafury,  the  idea  of  the  advantage  of  pri- 
vate boroughs  may  be  fomewhat  different  in  the  minds  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  f.ngland  ffom  that  yvhich  either  trad  under  confideration  pror 
fefles.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  private  clofets,  we  learn,  in  St. 
Stephen'schapeljfor  the  accommodation  of 'gentlemenfrom  theEafland 
^  Weft  Indies/ |]  who,  with  all  thei;-  great  property,  might  not  other- 
Wifp  be  c\ipkn  in  free  and  full  eledion,  where  a  rehdem  would  be  pre- 
ferred 

||  ^ree  Paflian^ents,  p,  68. 
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fcrred  to  thefe  deferving  ftrangers.  Another  benefit  fuggefted,  ani 
rather  fitted  to  make  us  fmile  than  to  excite  indignation,  is  the  oppor* 
Itunity  which  thefe  pocket- boroughs  afford  of  letting  young  gentlemen 
into  parliamentj  to  ftudy  their  line  of  conduct  by  the  information  and 
examples  they  will  find  in  that  fchool  of  virtue  :  their  abilities  yet  un* 
known  to  their  county  ;  their  principles  yet  perhaps  to  be  difcovered 
by  themfelves,  who  may  not  in  general  have  found  leifure  to  refolvc 
upon  the  choice  of  Hercules.  This  reminds  one  of  the  remark  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  how  much  earlier  the  wifdom  of  an  Englifh,  than  that 
of  a  Roman,  fenator  was  matured.  And  here  (hall  we  be  told  of  phaeno- 
mena  ;  of  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  courfe  ;  of  comets  in  the  political 
heavens.  There  is  a  certain  period  before  which  the  luminaries  we  are 
accuftomed  to  obferve  do  not  appear  to  us  fufficiently  enlightened  for 
the  office  of  refledling  light  on  millions  ;  or  fufficiently  confirm  us  a-?- 
gainfl  the  dread  of  eccentricities.  Their  firfl  crefcent  rays  are  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  obfervation  of  philofophy  than  to  the  view  and  benefit  of 
the  public.  Still,  if  there  are  young  men  who  have  given  proof  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  mature  before  the  time,  let  not  that  proof  be  difho- 
noured  by  taking  advantage  of  thefe  by-ways  into  the  houfe.  To  fuch 
the  great  door  is  open,  if  ele<5lions  are  only  on  their  proper  footing. 

I  cannot  be  fo  polite  as  to  blufli  at  the  lift  of  places  faid  to  have  ex- 
cufed  themfelves  from  being  reprefented.*  Many  of  them,  I  believe,—^ 
moft,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  prefent  numbers, —  would  have  inju- 
red their  country  by  retaining  a  feparate  reprefentation.  If  there  is 
caufe  for  blufliing,  it  is  that  the  other  petty  boroughs  (thofe  befl  parts 
of  the  reprefentation,  in  the  idea  of  the  Dialogue^  and  the  tra6l  on  Free 
ParliamentsW)  have  not  followed  the  example.  But  the  difference  is 
wide  between  paying  and  receiving  wages. 

We  may  be  told, — till  we  can  hear  of  nothing  elfe  but  money,  mo- 
ney, money  ;  as  if  parliament  were  an  exchange,  or  the  {hop  of  a  Jew- 
broker, — of  the  vafi  advantage  there  would  be  in  raifing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors.  One  looks  to  the  tables,  and  calculates  the  dif* 
fcrence  :  if  forty  fliillings  freehold  makes  freedom  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VI.  how  much  will  it  coft  a  man  to  be  free  in  the  reign  of  George  III  ? 
He  muft  be  worth  a  freehold,  one  fays,  of  twelve  pounds  ;  another,  of 
twenty;  another,  of  forty.  Another  finds  fifty  or  a  hundred  will 
only  raife  profpe6ls  which  never  could  tempt  the  mind  of  the  humble 
labourer  J  and  which  may  be  the  more  eafily  bribed  as  the  felfifh  hopes 
and  fears  become  more  accellible.  The  dependents  are  not  thofe  chiefly 
who  feek  their  bread  by  induftry.  Attempt  to  fhut  out  dependence 
proceeding  from  the  falfe  appetites  of  mankind,  by  rating  their  circum- 
Jftances  and  regulating  their  political  rights  accordingly,  and  you  will 

find 

J  ¥rte  Parliaments,  p.  67, 
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fin^  it  the  fame  taflc  as  overtaking  the  vifible  horizon,  which  for  ever 
opens  as  you  advance.  Another  fears  for  the  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers, who  might  go  out  of  his  clofet,  and  look  on  life,  and  fee  men, 
fenced  with  princely  domains,  glittering  with  the  treafured  fpoils  oT 
cxhaufted  nations,  at  whofe  obfequioufnefs  a  cottager  would  blufh  : 
who,  for  a  pittance,  a  feather,  a  ribbon,  or  a  place,  a  title  to  ftamp 
fafhion  upon  the  bullion,  or  any  fuch  worthy  motives,  are  the  moft 
trainable  of  creatures. 

You  might  almoft  as  well  look  for  moral  or  philofophical,  as  for 
political,  independence,  in  thefe  externals.  Small  bodies  of  men  will 
ever  be  unfafe  bulwarks  againft  corruption.  The  frequency,  the  ful- 
nefs,  ofthe  exercife  of  elective  right,  can  alone  multiply  the  difficulties 
anddiminifli  the  motives  of  corruption,  fo  as  to  fecure  us  againlt  the 
moft  infidious  and  only  fatal  enemy  of  freedom. 

At  the  Conjiitutional  Society  a  dart  is  aimed,*  which  mufl  fall  idle  and 
break  without  the  veftige  of  an   impreflion.     Their  reproach  is,  that 
they  think   the  right  and  information  of  the  commonalty  at   large  of 
importance  to  the  (late.    If  the  '  holders  of  fuch  immenfe  property  can 
*put  a  confidence  in  parliament,'!  why  fhould  not  the  artifanor  the  com- 
mon people?  That  is,  in  plain  Englift),  if  *  the  holders  of  immenfe  pro- 
•perty  can  put  confidence*  in  themfelves,  what  occafion  has  the  body  of 
the  people  for  fecurity  or  rights?    Let  them  be  content  that  they  exift 
under  the  proteflion  of  their  maftcrs.     In  that  fociety  there  are  men 
*  converfant  in    public  bufinefs,'*    if   diflinguifhed  members  of  both 
houfes  can  be  allowed  that  defcription;  confiderable  merchants  ;  gen- 
tlemen of  independent  fortunes  ;    men,  who  do  honour  to  refpedtable 
profeflions 5  and,  what  is  moft  effeniial,  approved    integrity    and    public 
fpirit,  (land  there  in  the  place  of  influence  and  party.     Their  diftribu- 
tion  of  trafts,  tending  to  inform  the  people   of  their  elective  rights, 
may  be  reprefented  as    '  too   much     for   philanthropy'^  by  thofe  who 
would  rather  find  any  motives  than  fuch  as   are  evident;  or  by  thofe 
who  doubt  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  virtue.     To  fuch  men  reafon  would 
be  impertinent  ;  and  conviction  a  guefttoo  unwelcome  to  be  admitted. 
I       Of  the  author  of  the /)/fl/(?^«^,  who  reminds  us,  in  concluding,  not 
I  to  put  ourfelves  to  death  for  fear  of  dying,  I  will   take  my  leave  ;  only 
>  reminding  him,  that    life,  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  is  not  to 
\  be  valued  as  mere  exiftence,  ftill  lefs  for  being  a  feries  of  wretchedness 
and  fhame.     That  one  diforder  palliated  by  another,  or  exchanged  for 
a  worfc,  — ^  a  fever  for  a  palfy,  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout  for  an   apo- 
Iplexy,  the  plethora  of  redundant  health  for  aconfumption,  anxiety  ah- 
'  ibrbed  in  madnefs,  or  remorfe  drowned  in  habitual  error,  —  that  thefe 
^  are  not  lite.    But  the  exercife  of  all  the  functions  of  health,  the  ufe  of 
3  the  intellecSlual  and  moral  faculties — thefe  are  life.     The  life  of  na- 
I  tions   is  not  in  the  influence  of  monarchy,  ariflocracy,  or  oligarchy  j 
^  but  in  public  freedom  and  virtue. 

To 
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To  this  invefligation  of  the  right  to  annual,  or,  with  more  accuracy, 
feifional  parliaments,  and  an  equal  reprefcntation,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  appears  not 
much  difpofed  to  queftion  the  right,  but  rather  the  efficacy,  the  expe- 
dience, and  practicability  of  exerting  it.  Now,  though  it  might  be 
fufficient  to  fay  that  a  general  right  muft  naiurally  be  practicable,  ex- 
pedient, and  efficacious,  in  the  exercife,  when  adopted  in  its  extent, 
and  can  only  be  made  difficult,  ineffectual,  inexpedient,  by  a  partial 
application,  the  importance  of  the  fubjeCt  feems  to  demand  an  atten- 
tion even  to  the  prejudices oppofed  to  it.  In  looking  upon  th6 author's 
title-page,  and  obferving  negleCted  *  Reprefcntation, '  the  only  part 
not  honoured  with  capitals,  an  expectation  was  raifed of  feeing  a  large 
difcuffion  of  the  merits  of  feptennial  or  triennial  parliaments,  which 
figure  in  front  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  prefs.  But  all  that  I  have 
difcovered,  concerning  theduration  of  parliaments,  is  comprifed  inlittlc 
more  than  twenty  lines*,  referring  us,  for  ampler  fatisfaCtion,  to  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  is  addreffed  f .  The  queftion,  of  fre- 
quently-eleCted  parliaments,  is  reprefented  as  hardly  worthy  of  the 
brief  notice  given  to  it,  fmce  this  frequency  of  election  is  but  *■  an  Jp- 
peal  to  the  People '^^  and,  we  aie  told,  without  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's, 
and  within,  prevails  a  fimilar  influence,  operating  on  the  mafs  of  the 
nation,  that  experience  (hews  us  little  to  hope  ;  that  the  lift  of  county 
members  became  but  little  more  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  freedom  by 
the  laft  election  ;  that  every  honeftand  fober  member  would  be  drawri 
from  the  houfe  by  the  expence  and  difguft;  that  it  would  weaken  the 
hands  of  minifters  where  they  (hould  be  ft''ong,  and  ftrengthen  where 
they  (hould  be  weak.  This  laft  political  enigma,  I  learn,  proceeded 
from  a  member  of  parliament,  whofe  abilities  will  induce  me  to  refpe<^ 
what  I  am  enabled  tounderftand  :  but  really  I  think,  when  we  talk  of 
parliaments  and  frequent  elections,  we  need  not  be  apprehcnfivcof 
making  minifters  too  weak  ;  for  they  will  have  nothing  in  fuch  parlia- 
ments to  controul  them  but  what  always  (hould  :  nor  do  I  fufpeCt  their 
felf-denial  to  be  fo  very  great  as  to  have  hindered  them  from  eftabllihing 
annual  parliaments,  long  fince,  from  the  fear  of  thus  acquiring  more 
flrength  than  was  reafonable. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  faCt,  capable  of  fuch  fort  of  proof  as  points  of  the  like 
kind  generally  admit,  that  the  caufe  of  freedom  was  fomewhat  advan- 
taged by  the  choice  made,  in  the  feveral  counties,  at  the  lair  eleCtion. 
Yet  hardly  (hould  the  people  be  expeCted  to  contend  for  the  reftoration 
of  this  right,  and  for  the  much  greater  advantage  of  frequent  elec- 
tions, if  the  reform  of  the  reprefcntation  were  to  be  no  objeCt  of  their 
purfuit.  With  an  equal  adequate  reprefcntation,  frequent  returns  of 
the  delegated  truft  are  highly  neceflary  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the 
conftitution  and  to  give  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  eleCtive  right  :  but 
with  a  partial,  defective,  reprefcntation,  the  rotten  part  of  the  confti- 
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tiition  wouM  return*  afintially  or  monthly,  the  fame  mefnher^ ;  2h6 
the  founder  are  too  enfeebled  and  mutilated  to  infure  much  national 
benefit  from  the  frequency  of  an  appeal;  which  when  made,  atprefenf^ 
may  well  be  of  very  limited  or  doubtful  efficacy;  not  only  from  oc- 
curring fo  rarely,  but  becaufc,  even  when  ic  does,  it  is  riot  made  to  the 
mafs  of  the  -people  \  of  whom,  perhaps,  not  above  one  man  in  nine  has 
any  vote  j  and  whofe  votes,  luch  as  they  are,  may  b«  at  any  time 
outbalanced  by  members  fent  by  lefs  than  a  thiriieth  part  of  their  num- 
ber. So  little  power  accrues  to  the  freeholders  of  forty  (hillings,  from 
the  disfranchifement  of  the  nation  ;  that  ftripping  the  body  of  the  people 
of  the  very  fhadow  of  right  has  reduced  the  county  ele(£lors,  with  ihofe 
of  cities  and  great  towns,  in  the  place  of  their  juft  importance,  to  pofTef- 
fion  of  but  a  (hadow. 

This  leads  me  to  the  author's  reafoning  on  Reprefentatlon.  He  cannot 
have  the  Idea  oi  2i  complete^  which  is  noi  an  equal,  Reprefentation* ,  Indeed 
any  man  that  could  muft  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving  contradi£lory 
or  felf- repugnant  propofitions  to  be  both  true.  Nor  can  he  acquiefce  in 
the  partial  adoption  of  a  principle,  which  muft  either  be  reje<f^ed  as  im- 
practicable, or  admitted,  in  practice,  agreeably  to  the  extent  it  carries  f. 
Here  again,  there  is  no  controverfy  except  on  what  fhould  be  meant  by 
equal  Reprefentatlon  in  a  conllitutional  and  confiftent  idea,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  eftablifhing  it.  Here  the  author  feems  to  have  erred,  by 
fuppofmg  no  other  equal  reprefentatlon  could  be  attempted  but  one  which 
fhould  enormoufly  add  to  the  number  of  the  houfe  of  common*? ;  and 
which,  after  allowing  each  individual  his  vote  in  county  ele£tions  for 
the  choice  of  four  hundred  members,  fhould  appropriate  to  the  commer- 
cial four  hundred  more  J;  and  he  therefore  calls  on  the  friends  of  equal 
reprefentatlon  to  adjuft  the  (hare  of  the  bank  and  E.  India  company;  a 
plan  of  moft  curious  invention,  and  elaborately  perplexed  !  but  happily 
not  the  plan,  upon  the  fettling  of  which  the  fate  of  equality  in  the  elec- 
tive rights  can  depend.  The  trading  companies  have  their  own  internal 
regulations  which  they  may  conduit  within  themfelves  by  fuch  delegated 
powers, to  individualsof  their  body,  as  are  confiftent  withlawand  the  pub- 
lic pt)licy  of  the  nation.  But  in  a  national  view  thefe  companies  have  no 
claim  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament  any  more  than  the  profefTion  of  the 
law  or  of  phyfic.  If  the  individuals  throughout  the  kingdom  are  com- 
pletely and  equally  reprefented,  the  nation  is  reprefented  ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  thofc  companies  of  courfe.  If  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  great 
towns,  where  the  number  will  amount  to  the  choice  of  a  reprefentative 
on  the  fcale  of  equal  proportion,  choofe,  feparately,  one  or  more  repre- 
fcntatives,  they  will  have  the  power  of  choofing  thofe  whom  they  judge 
faithful  and  underftanding  guardians  of  their  feveral  commercial  interefts ; 
and,  foi  the  inhabitants  of  fmaller  towns,  the  proportion  of  their  popu- 
lation would  regulate  their  (hare  towards  the  choice  of  a  reprefentative. 
Equal  reprefentatlon  will  not  admit  of  an  eftimate  founded  upon  proper- 
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ty  5  it  IS  merely  and  limply  a  right  belonging  to  the  perfon.  For  this 
reafon,!  apprehend  a  gentleman,*  whofe  abilities  all  concur  in  acknow- 
ledging, and  whofe  firmnefs  I  revere  yet  more,  was  miftaken  in  propo- 
fmg  double  and  treble  votes,  and  fo  in  proportion,  to  be  incidentally  gi« 
yen  according  to  the  property  of  the  ele6lor,  when  the  perfons,  whom 
his  plan  makes  the  original  eledors,  fhouldnot  conftitute  a  number  requi- 
fite  for  that  purpofe.  In  this,  and  in  taxing  them  for  the  exercife  of  their 
vote,  I  think  he  erred,  I  fee  no  more  reafon  to  encreafe  the  votes, 
as  the  property  of  an  elector  is  greater,  than  to  give  one  ftaff  to  an  infirm 
man,  to  fupporthim,  and  two  to  a  ftrongone.  Wealth,  in  political  fociety, 
like  perfonal  ftrength  and  adivity  of  mind  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  power 
in  itfelf  5  but  as  the  perfonal  endowments  are  reftrained  in  civil  govern- 
ments from  oppreffing  thofe  who,  without  focial  protection,  would  be  un- 
able to  refift,  ftill  more  fhould  the  pofTeffion  of  fuperior  property,  which 
depends  on  fociety  for  its  exiftence,  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  fegal  and 
fafe  enjoyment  to  the  pofTefTor,  without  being  permitted  to  encroach  on 
the  common  rights.  Still  lefs  (hould  its  owner  be  invefted  by  a6t  of  the 
fociety  with  more  than  his  fingle  fhare  in  electing  reprefentatives,  which 
is  but  a  fecondary  mode  of  exercifing  that  focial  power,  which  men,  by 
confenting  to  civil  government,  are  fo  far  from  furrendering,  that  govern- 
ment without  it  has  no  foundation  or  jufl  end  ;  the  power  of  regulating, 
by  common  confent,  what  may  be  done  and  what  fliall  be  forbidden  in 
the  fociety.  And  on  this  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  pradice  of  voting  for 
a  freehold  in  every  county  where  a,  man  may  be  polTefTed  of  one,  and 
other  inequalities  of  the  like  kind,  are  totally  incom.palible  with  the  jufl, 
fimple,  conflitutional,  idea  of  eledlive  right.  Perfons  reliant  and  com- 
morant  within  the  county  were  the  conftitutional  eledlors,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  vote  by  holding  freeholds  in  other  counties.  This  equality 
Major  Cartwright,t  in  his  admirable  reafoning  and  diftindt  plan,  endea- 
vours to  reftore. 

But,  after  having  releafed  us  from  the  intanglements  of  reprefentation 
of  property,  which  is  foreign  to  the  true  idea,  theauthor  of  the  letter  to 
Mr. Sinclair  avows  his  diflike  of  popular  eledtions,  which,  however,  he 
acknowledges  to  be  the  mode  of  reprefentation  '  moft  in  falhion.*  In 
the  courfe  of  fafhions,  then,  even  juftice  may  have  its  turn.  May  it  be, 
and  remain,  in  falhion,  and  the  liberties  of  England  are  immortal!  He 
acknowledges,  they  are,  in  theory,  J  the  ^  pur  eft  and  moft  per fe£l^  but 
yet  infifls  on  their  being  in  the  mofl  eminent  degree  the  rotten  boroughs 
of  the  conftitution  :  and  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished  what- 
ever BE  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOTERS  AMONGST  THEM  J    BEING  UNDER 

NO  INFLUENCE  OR  COMMAND  WHATEVER.  1  Ihall  not  abufe  the  pa- 
tience of  my  reader,  by  arguing  on  this  dodtrine.  If  it  be  not  refuted  by 
fimply  fiating  it  the  virtue  of  influence  and  the  evil  of  free  elecSlions  mull: 
have  taken  fuch  root  within  the  mind  as  evidence  cannot  (hake.     The 

E  moft 

*  John  Home  Tooke,  E!q.  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Alhburtoil.  — 

fSee  his  Barrier  againft  undue   Influen.ee  on   the  Commons'  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  according  to  the  Conftitution. 
t  Letter  to  John  Sinclair,  Efq.  p.  25, 
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moft  numerous,  and  confequently  freeft  from  influence,  beingthus  reje£lec!, 
the  author  very  logically  proceeds  to  prefer  the  fmalleft  number  and  moft 
influenced  voters,  one  fpecies  of  undue  influence  excepted  ;  that  of  the 
crown  ;  for  with  thofe  who  are  in  the  influence  of  the  eftablifhcd  arifto- 
cracy,  or  of  theflyingcampofthemonied  men  who  will  be  faithful  to  the 
ariftocracy  while  it  is  theftrongeft, — with  influence  in  thefe  hands,he  has 
no  quarrel.  Nay,  if  no  enlargement  of  the  opprefTcd  elective  rights  be 
admitted ;  if  the  favourite  ftrong  holds  of  the  ariftocracy  be  preferved 
inviolate;  if  no  boroughs,  however  paltry,  however  dependent,  be  put 
on  a  more  equal  and  extenfive  footing ;  and  nothing  be  attempted  but 
the  demolition  of  ihofe  boroughs  which  are  at  thedifpofalof  the  treafury, 
and  at  all  events  the  annihilation  of  the  few,  which  by  popular  election 
are  yet  referved  to  the  people,  he  can  approve,  upon  thefe  conditions,  the 
adding  of  a  reprefentative  to  each  county :  not  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  reprefentation,  (which  indeed  itwas  Superfluous  to  tell  us  itcouldnot 
anfwer,)  but  becaufeit  would  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  adding  men  of  confiderable*  landed  property  or  impor- 
tance. That  is,  to  tranflate  agreeably  to  the  conftant  purport  of  the  let- 
ter, we  are  to  ftrengthen  the  ariftocracy  too  ftrong  already ;  we  are  to 
weaken  popular  elections,  already  miferably  defpoiled  of  their  due  ftrength. 
But  can  we  forget  that  our  real  duty  is  to  oppofe  ourfelves  to  the  influence 
of  minifters  on  the  houfe ;  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  of  a  new  fpecies  of 
oligarchy  on  the  houfe  of  commons ;  to  every  influence,  in  a  word,  but 
that  of  their  conftituents  ? 

Before  I  quit  this  fubje6t,  I  feel  a  kind  of  nece/fity,  not  without  re- 
gret, to  take  notice  of  fome  opinions  publifiied  in  a  '  Sequel  to  an  EJfay 
on  Government,^  The  writer  of  which  appears  to  think  our  reprefenta- 
tion was  originally  (I  mean  in  the  Saxon  times)  very  limited  and  even 
hereditary  f.  Hereditary  reprefentatives  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  author  of  the  hiftorical  eflTay  on  the  Englifti  conftitution,  gives  d 
very  different  account,  an  account  of  annual  and  general  reprefentation  ; 
the  yearly  magiftrate,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  tithing,  was  alfo, 
according  to  that  judicious  and  circumftantial  inveftigation,  the  repre- 
fentative, for  the  year,  in  the  county  parliament. 

The  author  of  the  fequel  fuppofes,  that  the  expence  would  be  enor- 
mous in  taking  the  poll  if  the  ele<!l:ive  rights  were  liberated  from  the  arbi- 
trary reftridlions  which  now  confine  them.  He  affirms  the  prefent  ex- 
pence  of  a  county  ele6tion,  without  a  fingle  bribe,  to  be  ten  thoufand 
pounds ;  furely  fuch  a  burden  on  elecSlions  can  meet  no  idea  favourable 
to  purity  and  independence  !  This  appears  a  ftrong  additional  argument 
for  voting  by  diftri£ts,§  which  muft  incredibly  diminifh  all  fair  expences. 

It  is,  fure,  an  erroneous  pofition  to  fay  that  it  is  matter  of  fpeculation 
and  form  %  to  infift  on  each  man's  partaking  in  the  elective  right  as  necef- 
fary  to  political  freedom.     This  participation  makes  not  the  fpeculative 

or 
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*  P.  19.  t  Sequel,  p.  35. 

§  See  Major  Cartwright's  Plan  annexed  to  tke  Barrier,  and  fee  the  Report 
of  the  Weitminlter  Sub^committee.  %  Sequel,  p.  38. 
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or  formal,  but  the  pra<Sllcal,  fubftantial  difference:  that  men  fhould 
be  '  governed  by  wife  laws  made  by  good  men'  is  true  *.  But,  fup- 
pofing  the  laws  wife  and  the  makers  of  them  good,  are  they  free  who 
are  thus  governed  without  confent  ?  Is  this  liberty,  to  depend,  not  only  oa 
the  prudence  and  virtue  of  thofe  that  are  ftrangers  to  us;  but  to  rely,  for 
the  knowledge  of  our  fituation,  our  wifhes,  our  inconveniences,  on  men, 
chofen  by  thofe  whofe  interefts  may  be  very  different  from  ours  ?  Not  liable 
to  be  rejected  on  our  being  diffatisfied  with  their  condu(St?  In  fhort,  maf- 
tersof  our  lives, properties, and  freedom !  Who  is  to  determine  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  the  laws  ?  Thofe  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit  or  to  fuffec 
the  mifchief  ?  Lawgivers  impofed  upon  all,  by  the  choice  of  a  few,  if  they 
ad  at  any  time  moderately  and  prudently,  the  flavery  of  a  people  is  pallia- 
ted, but  the  ferpent  is  a  ferpent  ftill.  The  nature  of  defpotifm  is  not 
changed  by  a  temporary,  precarious,  mitigation  of  its  effeds.  Thofe 
only  are  free  who  have  their  freedom  in  their  own  cuftody. 

1  return  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  conclude.  In  that  letter  it 
is  argued,  that  firft  principles  are  fafe  and  good  arms  againft  uncontrouled 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  ;  but  when  things  are  '  fettled  in  an  eftablifhed 
order -j-,*  when  it  is  no  longer  the  frenzy  of  a  tyrant,  but  the  fyftematic 
oppreflion  of  a  government,  bearing  the  forms  of  freedom,  then  nothing 
can  be  fo  dangerous  as  abftra£t  reafonings.  America  is  inflanced,  and 
the  confequences  of  examining  into  the  principles  of  reprefentation  are 
fuggefled  as  motives  to  determine  us,  not  to  fee  at  home,  what  it  is  fcarcely 
any  longer  po0ible  to  avoid  feeing.  Juft  the  reverfe.  The  principles  of 
reprefentation  were  falfely  and  partially  affumed.  The  feelings  and  ex- 
perience of  America  forced  them  to  confute  a  theory  which  praflice  fo  ex- 
emplified. Sound  principles  therefore  ought  carefully  to  be  formed  and 
religloufly  retained,  or  we  (hall  multiply  errors  and  perpetuate  calamity. 
It  was  not  the  principle  of  reprefentation  that  loft  all  we  have  loft  ;  for 
that,  like  every  principle  of  truth  and  freedom,  is  a  preferving,  uniting, 
principle.  It  was  not  our  difcovery  of  its  nature  by  which  we  fuffered, 
but  our  rufliing  into  ailion  without  ftaying  to  be  guided  by  it. 

And,  as  no  defence  of  the  right  of  equal  reprefentation,  no  proof 
of  its  being  certainly  and  with  eafe  reducible  to  pracSlice,  can  be 
ftronger  than  the  conclufion  of  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  (hall  reft 
itsfupporton  that  account  of  it,  which  no  one  can  fuppofe  to  be  par- 
tial in  its  favour. 

He  fays,  then,  of  the  infeparable  dependence  of  Jegiflation  on  re- 
prefentation, and  of  the  exercife  of  that  right  to  be  repeated  by  the 
community  as  often  as  they  think  proper,  —  that,  however  difficult 
upon  other  fubjeds  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  people, yet  uponthefe  fub- 
jeds  it  is  known  before  we  afk  it ;  J  for  that  all  men  who  are  excluded 
from  power  are  too  happy  to  be  admitted  to  it.  And  we  might  fup- 
pofe, that,  whether  the  fecondary  power  fhould  limit  that  primary  au- 
thority of  the  people,  or  be^limited  by  it  5  whether  the  reprefentaiivcs 

E  2  (hould 
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{hould  exclude  the  body  of  their  proper  conftituents,  or  promote  their 
reinftatement  in  the  choice  of  thofe  who  are  to  a6t  for  them  ;  whether 
they  fhould  do  for  the  people  what  they  know  muft  be  the  univerfal 
wifli ;  muft  be  points  the  eafieft  imaginable.  More  efpecially  when 
this  acknowledgement  is  followed  by  another,  that  equal  and  complete 
reprefentation  is  founded  upon  unanfwerable  arj^uments  which  appeal 
to  the  moft  obvious  maxims  of  common  fenfe  and  interefts  in  unifon  to 
thebreaft  of  every  Englifliman.  Well  may  it  be  fuppofed,  as  it  is  im- 
mediately after,  that,  if  permitted  to  have  the  fight  of  thefe  objects, 
they  will  not  be  content  with  the  partial  fuppreffion  of  a  few  rotten  bo«i- 
roughs,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  knights  of  the  {hire  partially  chofen. 
My  heart  vibrates  with  an  honeft  triumph  at  the  thought :  it  is  my 
hope,  my  expectation,  that  the  reforni  now  to  be  deliberated  cannot 
fall  to  nothing  :  which  it  muft  affuredly,  unlefs  its  nature  and  extent 
be  regulated  bv  thofe  principles  which  oppofers  themselves  acknow- 
ledge unexceptionable  in  the  idea,  and  to  which  the  general  interefts  of 
the  community  will  enfure  reception.  If  we  purpofe  to  avoid  difap- 
pointment  and  confufion,  may  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  thofe  imme- 
diately concerned  avoid  partial  reforms,  not  founded  in  the  principle 
of  reprefentation,  or  at  leaft  grofsly  incapable  of  anfwering  its  end  :  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  produce  coUifion  of  partial  interefts  ;  to  exaf- 
perate  rather  than  heal  our  wounds.  That  fimple,  comprehenfive, 
plan,  which  fhall '  GIVE  to  every  man  his  rights,' — toufethe 
words  of  a  nobleman  faithful  to  the  caufe  of  the  community  in  the  moft 
eminent  and  exemplary  degree,— that  plan  would  naturally  be  attended 
by  unanimity  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for  none,  not  even 
the  loweft  compromife,  will  fatisfy  every  feifiOi  intereft;  bijt  this, 
from  its  nature,  its  clearnefs  and  comprehenfion,  its  congeniality  to 
the  conftitution  and  the  hearts  of  Engliftimen,  muft  confefledly  unite 
the  moft,  and  offend  few,  or  none,  but  fuch  as,  at  every  attempt  of 
reformation,  muft  of  courfe  be  offended.  Peace  would  accompany  its 
progrefs  :  for  fuch,  as  would  oppofe,  to  a  new,  defective,  and  ftill 
partial,  fyftem,  the  claim  to  keep  pofleffion  of  their  old  abufes,  would, 
the  leaft  corrupt  of  them,  ceafe  from  the  wifh  ;  and  who  of  them 
would  expe£t  to  befupported  againft  the  felt  and  acknowlcged  right  a- 
nimating the  general  mind,  and  conftitutionally  declared  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  ?  May  the  honour  of  the  whole  legiflature,  which  is 
concerned  in  the  parity  of  any  of  its  conftituent  parts,  and  of  this 
more  than  any,  becaufe  a  difeafe  here  affecSts  the  remedy  of  every  other 
difeafe;  may  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  reprefentative  body, 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  the  juftice  due  to  the  name  and  rights  of 
Engliflimen,  prevail  !  May  the  great  principle  of  focial  union,  the 
chara6teriftic  of  our  political  eftabliftiment,  be  reftored  to  exercife  ; 
government  acting  by  the  refort,  not  of  partial  influence  or  force,  but 
by  the  free,  equal,  unrtiifted,  mov'ement  of  common  confent, 
through  leglHators  conftituted  by  general  election  ;  renewed  with  that 
frequency  which  excludes  corruption  after  the  choice,  as  the  full  exer- 
cife of  the  right  muft  exclude  it  in  chooilpg.  We  fnall  then  contem- 
plate 
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plate  a  conflltution,  which,  while  it  protects  the  individual  from  e- 
very  power  but  the  laws,  protecSts  the  community  from  the  oppreflioa 
of  the  law  itfelf;  by  deriving  the  awful  fun6lions,  on  which  all  de- 
pends, from  their  proper  fource,  through  a  delegation  juft  and  com- 
plete ! 

I  might  have  been  more  particular  and  more  correct.  I  have  o- 
mitted  many  things  in  both  trails,  and  in  the  other  publications 
which  are  incidentally  examined,  which  have  been  repeatedly  anfwer- 
ed.  Some  I  have  thought  too  plainly  groundlefs  for  a  particular  an- 
fwer  :  fuch  as  the  war  which  lords  of  manors  are  invited  to  levy,  if 
parliament,  or  the  nation,  (hould  prefume  to  emancipate  copyholders ;|| 
and  fuch  as  the  facred  birthrightof  the  petty  boroughs,  I  ike  the  old  right- 
divine  of  our  kings  to  do  every  wrong  to  their  fubje6ls.  If  fuch  bo- 
roughs are  the  conftituents  (unhappily  for  the  nation,  and  againft  all 
public  decency  and  right)  of  the  prefent  houfe  of  commons,  they  are 
not  the  conftituents  of  the  people.  If  they  muft  be  paid  for  a  pretended 
property  in  the  liberties  of  the  people,  (a  property  which  but  to  name 
is  to  ftate  the  groflhefs  of  the  injuftice  and  the  utter  invalidity  of  fuch  a 
title,)  let  them  be  paid.  Let  them  afterwards  vote  as  individuals  on 
the   only  fair  terms  of  equal  fufFrage. 

It  may  not  be  material  to  the  public  to  know  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  thefe  pages  ;  but  the  writer  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  this  pledge 
of  his  fincerity,  and  this  mark  of  refponfibility  for  any  errors  he  may 
have  committed.  Time  and  leifure  would  have  made  what  he  fubmits 
to  the  public  more  corre61: :  but  he  cannot  think  himfelf  warranted  to 
prefer  the  reputation  of  ftyle  to  the  hope  of  being  inftrumental  to  the 
improvement  of  the  prefent  crifis ;  believing  that  delay  and  indecifion 
are  the   only  enemies  we  have  reafon  to  dread. 

Though  my  name  may  not  aid,  I  truft  it  cannot  prejudice,  the 
caufe  ;  and  I  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  the  moft:  fincere  efteem  to  every 
friend  of  freedom. 

Their  fellow- labourer, 

Trojion-hall,  Sufolk, 

14 /?V^.  1783.  CAPEL    LOFFT; 

P.  S.  //  may  not  be  improper  to  ohferve^  that 9  although  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons anciently  conjijiea  of  men  mote  properly  related  to  the  name  and  end  of  its 
injlitution,  in/lead  of  being  compofed  of  the  arijlocratic  and  regal  interefi^ 
with  fear  ce  a  tinge  of  the  popular^  (which  is  now  made  the  defcription  of  the 
houfe ^  and  I  believe  jufilyj  yet,  though  properly  of  the  plebeian  order^  and 
not  poffeffmg  the  arijiocratic  property  of  the  barons,  they  were  fufficiently  confi- 
der able  for  the  proper  objedl  of  their  appointment,  without  the  idle  reftri£iion 
^qualifications,  the  ill- devifed  palliative  of  a  corrupted  conjlitution.  Coun- 
try gentlemen,  vjho  were  then  ele£ied  into  the  houfe,  could  not  well  be  poffeffed 
of  that  immenfe  property  which  would  place  them  on  the  patrician  range  de- 
tached 
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iached  from  the  plebeian  tnUreJis.  But  we  have  the  authority  of  Browne 
Wtlllsy  in  his  preface  to  the  Notltia  Parliamentarian  that  they  were  ever  in 
ihe  *  counties  ch«fen  of  the  principal  gentry  ;'  and  that  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gejfes  returned  by  the  towns  were  of  the  moft  eminent  merchants  in  their  re-- 
JpeSfive  communities^  an  Interefl  at  that  time  moji  peculiarly  popular.  It  Is 
indeed  apparent^  from  faSi^  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  conjlltutlon  was 
early  and  long  predominant  In  that  houfe^  {^as  It  ever  ought  to  he^  for  how  o- 
iberwlfe  Is  it  the  houfe  of  the  commons?)  andy  by  this  prevalence  ^  we  obtained 
whatever  is  valuable  In  our  conjlltutlon  ;  by  this  our  ancejlors  ere  Sied^  and 
Jong  maintained^  a  fuccefsful  harrier  agalnft  regal  and  arljlocratlc  I  nfluence 
^hat  barrier  now  Indlfpenfibly  requires  a  re-ejlablijhment  of  Jirength  from 
full  and  frequent  eleiflons^  See  the  Letter  annexed  to  Sharp's  Annual  Par- 
Uammts* 


n 


THE     END. 


ERRATA. 

For  *  changes,'  p.  6,  1.  17,  read  « claufes.* 

Declared,  p.  6,  eight  lines  from  the  bottom,  fhould  be  included  between 
inverted  commas. 

P.  1 1,  for  •  by'  read  *  in  faying  ;'  and,  1.  7,  for  *  deiived'  read  <  decided;' 
1.  8,  for  *  when*  read  *  if  words.* 


^<9^^^ 


